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GYRUS W. FIELD, ESQ. 

Ir is a just cause of exultation on the part of the~ 
people of the United States that the inception and 
completion of the oceanic telegraph are due to 
American genius and American enterprise. The 
possibility of realizing the dream of thus connect- 
ing the continents of Europe and America was first 
seriously discussed at the residence of Cyrus W. 
Field; and it is a remarkable fact that the seven 
gentlemen then present not only at once organized 
themselves into a Company to carry out the proj- 
ect, but also possessed within themselves most em- 
inently every element demanded to accomplish the 
object. 

Cyrus W. Field, who has so entirely identified 
himself with the enterprise that, in all future time, 
his name will bea synonym of this, the greatest 
triumph of the nineteenth centary, is a perfect spec- 
imen of the American business man, and a type of 
those practical minds, joined with vast conceptions, 
that have raised our people te their present proud 
pinnacle of superiority among the nations of the 
earth. His father is the Rev. David D. Field, 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where he still performs his 
sacred duties. 

Cyrus is one of six brothers, each of whom is 
distinguished for superior natural ability and high 
moral worth. ‘The name of David Dudley Field, 
the eldest brother, is familiar throughout the Union 
for his legal ability, and, as the author and origin- 
ator of the ‘‘ New York Code,” has secured a last- 
ing reputation, which will identify his name with 
the great minds of the nineteenth century. Mat- 
thew Dickenson Field and Jonathan Edwards Field 
are leading lawyers in their native State, and have 
been recipients of some of the highest honors of the 
Commonwealth. Stephen Johnson Field is at pres- 
ent one of the Supreme Judges of California. Hen- 
ry Martyn Field, the youngest brother, is an emi- 
nent clergyman, and editor of the New York 
Evangelist. Cyrus West, who is the youngest 
brother save Henry, was born at Stockbridge, in 
the year 1819. Upon arriving at an age to com- 
mence business he came to New York, and made 
his first essay under the guidance of A. T. Stewart, 
the eminent merchant of Broadway. Untiring faith- 
fulness in the discharge of all his duties was char- 
acteristic of his conduct; and only a few years 
elapsed before he was at the head of one of the 
largest houses in the Union engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of paper. Some four years ago— 
and, as we have already stated, in a social circle 
at Mr. Field’s house—the idea of the oceanic tele- 
graph was discussed, and Mr. Field at once became 
inspired with the idea of its practicability, and 
turned the whole energies of his actfVe mind to 
bring about the result. An’ association was at 
once formed, composed of Peter Cooper, Moses 
Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler White, 
8. F. B. Morse, and David Dudley Field. Asa 
first step Cyrus, with his brother Dudley and 
Chandler White, went to Newfoundland. Their 
reception by the authorities was cordial, and every 
facility was afforded them to carry out their wish- 
es, Every incipicnt step was carefully taken, and 
it was this sagacity displayed at the outset of the 
enterprise that subsequently procured in its favor 
such confidence abroad, and commanded at last 

unusual sympathy. 

A line of telegraph was at once constructed from 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, across that island, of 
more than three hundred miles in length; passing 
through a sterile wilderness, composed of morass, 
tangled forest, and broken rock. Then followed 
the submarine telegraph acrdss the Gulf of. St. 
Lawrence, the laying of which at the time attract- 
ed so much attention, particularly from the citizens 
of New York. ‘The first attempt, as it will be re- 
membered, was a failure, and the cable was lost. 
Undismayed by the catastrophe, Mr, Field quietly 
returned from the. disastrous trip, ordered a new 
cable, and then set to work vigorously for the re- 
covery of the one at the bottom:of the sea. Con- 
trary to all expectation he was successful, and the 

Company, by his sagacity and indomitable perse- 
verance, was secured against any material loss, A 
communication was now consummated with Cape 
Breton, connecting with the then existing lines in 
Nova Scotia, The Company then obtained grants 
and charters for lines from Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, and Canada, 

The preliminary labor on this continent having 
been thoroughly accomplished, Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
started for Europe. lew encouraged him in his 
expectations ; all personally wished him well. On. 

his last trip across the Atlantic, when leaving a 
number of his friends, one said, ‘* When shall we 
see you again?” ‘ Not,” returned Mr, Field, 
until I have laid the cable!’? Such was the 
spirit of contidence which maintained under all the 
disconragements which beset his path. Failure 
never cooled his ardor, or lessened his abiding faith 
in a final triumph. In the third trial to lay the 
cable, it will be remembéred that the cable from 
some unexplained cause untwisted at the stern of 
the Agamemnon, and the hearts of the most sanguine 
despaired. In the midst of the gloom occasioned 
by, this disaster, the news reached us that “ Mr. 
Cyras W. Field is still sanguine of success.” The 
terrible storm followed that nearly sent the noble 
war vessel and its valuable freight to the bottom 
of the sea, but when she arrived in port, Cyrus W. 
Field was the first to hail her commander, and the 
most active to have immediate preparations made 
to “try again.” Such energy, such determina- 
tion to triumph, has an inspiration about it that 
thrilled through the hearts of all who were engaged 
in the enterprise; it communicated itself to the 
commander, officers, and men attached to the ships 
engaged in the expedition, and made them all 
work as one man, t into their labors a 





religious fervor that partook ofthe sublime, When 
the possibility of laying the cable had ceased to be 
discussed, when success or discouragements avere 
alone indulged in; when it was deemed naturally 
impossible to unite the continents by the electrical 


occupy the public mind, save as a reminiscence ef 
the past, the joyful aunouncement was made that 
‘*The cable is laid!” ‘The heart of the whole nation 
thrilled at the news, and there went up rejoicings 
to Heaven more universal, more solemnly thank- 
ful, than has ever been called forth by any human 
event —the mightiest triumph of the nineteenth 
century was accomplished—one equal to the civil- 
ization and grandeur of the age. 

We conclude this brief sketch with the following 
from the Springfield Aepublican : 
“Mr, Field is about 39. years old, and looks 
younger, if possible, He has a light, lithe body, 
all muscle and nerves, and no flesh, five feet eixht 
inches high, and weighs perhaps 140 pounds. His 
features are sharp and prominent, a nose that al- 
most exhausts his face; eyes small, sunken, gray 
or blue, and apparently half closed; a large fore- 
head, and a full head of auburn hair. ‘There is a 
youthful, almost boyish appearance about him, 
that makes him seem younger than he really is. 
There is little of the impressiveness of figure and 
manner about him that distinguish his brother 
Dudley of the New York bar.” 
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THE UNITED STATES AGAIN A 
BORROWER. 


OUR times since the formation of the Con- 

federacy have the United States come into 
the market to borrow money. First, for the most 
legitimate of all possible purposes, the conquest 
of Independence; next, for a very necessary 
purpose, the war which secured American ves- 
sels from search by foreign Powers; next, for 
the war which was waged with Mexico; and 
now, lastly, for the ordinary expenses of the 








enue are inadequate to defray. There is at all 
events a satisfaction in reflecting that the tax 
which is now being imposed on the people of 
the United States and their posterity, in the 
guise of a new Government loan, is not to be 
the means of gratifying any greedy lust for un- 
necessary territory, or any ignorant prejudice 
against foreign nations. No future demagogue 
can complain that in the years 1847 and 1848 
errors of judgment laid an unnecessary load on 
the backs of the American people. ‘The loan 
was imperatively required. 

Those who assail Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration for the financial straits to which it has 
come sacrifice honesty to party prejudice. They 
know, if they know any thing, that Mr. Bu- 
chanan is innocent of the cause of the pecuniary 
embarrassments of the Government. ‘There has 
been no material increase in the cost of the 
Government since he became President. In- 
deed, considering the constantly increasing cost 
of every commodity which money can purchase, 
the Government of the United States appears 
really to be the most economical and parsimo- 
nious corporation in the country, for half its 
servants are underpaid. If the Utah expedi- 
tion—a very costly performance, undoubtedly, 
but nevertheless unavoidable—be excepted, Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration may be said to have 
added nothing to the usual burdens of the coun- 
try. The want of money which embarrasses the 
Government arises not from an increased ex- 
penditure, but from a diminished revenue—a 
matter over which the President has no more 
control than the Queen of Great Britain. 

It was undoubtedly a mistake in the early 
financial chiefs of the Confederacy to derive the 
whole substantial revenue of the country from 
customs duties. Protective fallacies probably 
underlay the blunder: there was a time, it 
must be remembered, when even the clear- 
headed Southern Democrats thought well of 
protective duties. But from whatever mint the 
false coin sprang, of its baseness there can now 
be no question. The United States, which a 
couple of years ago were buying in their prom- 
ises to pay at twenty per cent premium, are 
now in the market as a borrower; and this be- 
cause, through unwise action on the part of the 
banks, merchants, and corporate institutions of 
various kinds, the people of the country have 
been forced to curtail their consumption of for- 
eizn commodities, ‘Thus it appears that when- 
ever Smith of Ohio, or Jones of Wisconsin, 
chooses to deny himself French claret, and his 
wife Lyons silks, or his children British pen- 
knives, the Government of the country may be 
brought to a dead lock for want of money. 

However, the nation is generally so prosper- 
ous, and the system of government in general 
so satisfactory, that even those who see most 
clearly the radical fallacy of our present finan- 
cial methods rebel but very mildly against them. 
The suggestion that the Government ought to 
meet the present deficiency in the revenue by 
direct taxation was eminently proper and logic- 
al; but no one took it up, and it was hardly 
considered worth discussion by Congress. An 
idea prevailed that next year, at farthest, the 
revenues from customs would reach their old 
standard, and that the Government would begin 
again to redeem its bills payable, so that no 
burden would be laid on posterity. Further- 
more, ‘people generally, being used to form su- 
perficial judgments, preferred a heavy tax which 
was indirect and concealed, to a light one which 





current; when, in fact, the subject had ceased to 


they could see and feel in the exactions of the 


Government, which the ordinary sources of rev- , 





tax-gatherer. They would rather pay twenty- 


five cents additional on the pound of coffe than, 


contribute a dime in coin to relieve the neces- 
sities of the Government. Thus, even if every 
citizen or landholder could have paid his pro- 
portion of a direct tax in specie—in which shape 
alone the Government could receive it, no mat- 
ter how scarce coin might happen to be in this 
or that region—many very loyal citizens would 
have decidedly objected to pay it;*and so all, 
or nearly all, have gladly acquiesced ina scheme 
which relicved them from present exactions at 
the cost of future indebtedness. It is wrong, 
said Jonathan, quietly musing over the ten mill- 
ion loan, but Providence and the revival of trade 
will meud all. 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to know that neither 
the revulsion nor the slavery quarrel has shaken 
the credit of the Confederacy. The loan was 
taken at a premium which makes it yicld about 
4$ per cent. interest to its holders. This is 
nearly as well as the European governments 
can do; better perhaps than any save only 
Great Britain. Foreigners offered a premium 
of 3 to 3}; our own people took it at 4 to 5, 
and will undoubtedly peddle it off to these same 
foreigners at a comfortable advance on these 
rates. And our country friends ought to know 
that, but for the prospect that Mr. Cobb may 
to-morrow advertise for other ten millions, the 
premium would have been 8 to 10 instead of 4 
to 5. This does not look as though'those very 
timid people—the capitalists— had any lively 
faith in the schemes of the Secessionists. 


A HINT FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


In view of the lull in the slavery excitement, 
and of the probable consent of Congress, next 
session, to the entrance of Kansas, with the 
Constitution she likes best, into the Confedera- 
cy, we beg to suggest to the Administration the 
propriety of diverting the public thoughts into 
a new channel. 

It is not generally known in this country that 
every native of any one of the fifteen or twenty 
odd German States of Europe becomes, by the 
mere act of birth, liable to military duty in 
the army of his native State. German kings, 
princes, and dukes commence to have rights 
of property in their subjects in the cradle. Ev- 
ery male child belongs in part to his sovereign. 
So many years of that child's labor, or a com- 
pensation in money therefor, are secured to the 
ruler of the principality in which he saw the 
light, by the law of the land, which can not be 
changed any more than the laws of Medes or 
Persians. ‘Thus far the people of the United 
States have no right to interfere. If the Ger- 
mans should submit to a law which dedicated 
their children for life to the service of their 
little princes and grand dukes, that would be 
their business, not ours. 

But the German, like the old English law, 
conveniently denies that the subject can divest 
himself of his allegiance. A German, leaving 
home a child, coming to this country, becoming 
naturalized, and living here as a citizen ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, can not return to 
the land of his birth without being liable to 
arrest and condemnation to military service. 
No prescription, as the lawyers say, bars the 
claims of his prince upon him. He can not 
shake off the incubus; nor can time wear out 
the title. He may have left his home in his 
nurse’s arms, and may return a gray-headed 
grandfather: the prince will be upon him with 
none the less merciless rigor. No lawyer can 
ffid a plea that will save him from the unerring 
sentence of the courts, No United States Con- 
sul can shield from forced impressment a United 
States citizen who lias had the misfortune to be 





. born in the realm of the Grand Duke of Baden 


or the King of Prussia. 

We are putting no imaginary case. Several 
United States citizens are at this moment. car- 
rying muskets against their will in the army of 
the King of Prussia. Their appeals for pro- 
tection have been unlieeded, No step has been 
taken to rescue them. Had they been Irish~ 
men, and their oppressor Great Britain, the 
country would have resounded with frantic ap- 
peals for vengeance, and every idle vagabond 
would have shrieked for leave to punish the 
insolent English. They are Germans— the 
American people don’t feel arty particular emo- 
tion one way or the other about Germany—and 
so these poor fellows are left to their fate. 
Probably Mr. Vroom and Mr, Murphy haye 
done what they could. 

Were Mr. Buchanan to borrow a hint from 
General Jackson, and insist on the surrender 
of these citizens of the United States, the act 
would create an excitement in which the nativ- 
ity of the martyrs would be forgotten. People 
would at once realize the importance of vindi- 
cating the inviolability of the United States citi- 
zen in Germany, and Congress tvould sustain 
the President to any length. No hostilities 
would be needed; a mere embargo on Prussian 
merchandise would soon bring the Government 
to terms. Mr, Buchanan might, if he were so 
disposed, exact and obtain the surrender of 
these fellow-citizens of his with all military 
honors and any reasonable indemnity; and he 
may rely upon it that the aet would make him 
as popular fur the time as if he had conquered 
akinvdom. Remember Mariin Koszta. 





SCARIFIGATION AFTER THE BLISTER. 


Evry medieal man has met with cases of in- 
ternal irritation and inflammation that were too 
acttte to be wholly cured, though they might be 
relieved, by the primitive remedy of the blister. 
In such cases the conscientious physician—loving 
his patient too well to shrink from the inflietion of 
necessary pain—will resort to the severer remedics 
of scarification, the cautery, and the moxa. ,We 
apprehend that our relations with our patient, the 
New York Tribune, have arrived at this pass. The 
blister we applied last week has been followed by 
some satisfactory results; but we can see very 
plainly that, in this case, the morbid symptoms 
are too acute, and the irritation (which appears to 
arise from constantly decreasing circulation) too 
deeply seated, to disappear without further ex. 
ternal treatment. We therefore proceed, at pres- 
ent, in all tenderness, to searify the seat of the 
disease, reserving the cautery and the moxa for 
future use, in case they should be needed. 

Our readers will remember how, last week, we 
proved that a work on horse-taming, written by 
Jeremiah Bentwright and published by George 
Holbrook, having been sent to the 7vibune office 
for review, was by the editors of that sheet ruth- 
lessly seized, reprinted, copyrighted in the name 
of Horace Greeley & Co., published as original 
matter in the 7ribune and in pamphlet form, and 
presented to the world as the 7ridune’s contribution 
to the literature of horse-taming. We showed that 
eight different sections of the Tribune's essay—and 
the only parts thereof which contained any thing 
new or important—were identical with the corre- ” 
sponding sections of Bentwright’s work, even the 
faulty punctuation and bad grammar having been 
copied by the Tribune, To this that journal replies 
by admitting that 

“there is a coincidence in language between certain 
passages of our publication and certain passages of Mr. 
Holbrook's." 

This is sublime. Between two and three whole 
columns of the Tribune were filled with matter 
taken word for word from Mr. Bentwright, and 
the Tribune calls it a “coincidence in language.” 
We should rather think it was a coincidence. Just 
such a coincidence as was discovered between the 
Tribune version of the “ Virginians,” which was 
“carefully reprinted from a London copy,” and 
the version bought by the Harpers from Mr. 
Thackeray, and reprinted with catchwords in the 
Magazine. Such a coincidence as exists between 
two copies of the same book, or two impressions 
from the same die. It reminds one of the scene in 
the old-fashioned comedy: “John, you rascal!” 
says the old Baronet, “‘how dare you wear my 
coat?” ‘Your coat, Sir Peter! Ah!—I—um— 
the fact is, I’ve got one just like yours—in shape— 
a singular coincidence, Sir!’ ‘Coincidence be 
hanged, you scoundrel! don’t I see my papers in 
the pocket ?” 

But the 7ribune has another excuse. It says: 

** These coincidences .... grew out of the fact that we 
had made extracts from Mr. Rarey’s little book, giving 
him full credit for the whole; while Mr. Holbrook's 
writer had put forth the same passages,” etc., etc. 


Assuming, for argument’stake, this very wretch- 
ed excuse to be in the main true in fact, it aggra- 
vates the case. By what right did the editors of 
the Tribune copy or ‘‘ make extracts” (without quo- 
tation marks) to the extent of nearly three columns 
of their paper, from another man’s book—Rarey’s 
or Holbrook’s, it matters not which—and then 
copyright those extracts in theif own name? What 
share has Mr. Rarey in the profits of the Tribune 
pamphlet? Here is a man, Rarey, who has spent 
his life in studying the art of horse-taming, the 
fruit of his labors is this book, on the sale of which 
he relies for his reward; bat now the proprietors 
of the Tribune step in, gut the book, republish it, 
copyright it in their own name, and carry off the 
proceeds. What form of robbery is more shame- 
ful and more indecent than this? 

It is not our business to find out whom the 7rib- 
une has robbed— whether Mr. Holbrook or Mr. 
Rarey. We will only remark that in denying, at 
this late hour, that they robbed Holbrook, and in 
confessing that they robbed Rarey, the proprietors 
of the Tribune seem to be forgetful of the announce- 
ment they made when they first published their 
horse-taming article. The following comparison 
is curious : 

From the Weekly Tribune From the New York Trib- 
of July 29, 1853. eune, August 13, 1858. 


“ We lay before the readers of “ There is a coincidence in lan- 
the Tribune a full and deeply in- guage between certain passages 
teresting account of the art of of our publication and certain 
horse-taming. . . . . In so doing, sages of Mr. Holbrook’s; . . . 
we feel some satisfaction in the it grew out of the fact that we 
fact that the Tribune isthe means made extracts from Mr. Rarey’s 
of bringing this invaluable art to little book,” ete. 
the knowledge of the public in 


general... .. Our article con- 
taims the entire mystery of the 
art. It has been prepared 


for us by an intelligent and skill- 
Ful professor of the art,” ete. 


We might go on to show that the Tribune never 
did, as it says it did, ‘‘give credit to Mr. Rarey 
for the whole” of its publication; also to remark 
upon its mean fling at “‘ speculators wha might at- 
tempt to republish the article in book form,” when 
that article itself was the most reckless and dis- 
honest literary speculation we have ever seen. 
But we forbear, One word at parting. 

The principal editor of the Tribune, to whom we 
presume we do no injustice in holding him re- 
sponsible for the course of that journal, is now 
fast advancing in years. He is said to be in pos- 
session of ample means. He is much esteemed by 
his friends, and well known to a very large section 
of the people of the United States. We put it to 
him whether his reputation will be a gainer by 
despoiling men like Mr. Holbrook or Mr. Rarey. 
The profits on the sale of the Tribune pamphict 
can not be very great; are they worth the shame 
he must now feel? are they worth the loss of re- 
spect this affair must cost him? And these little 
larcenies are trifling in comparison with the sacri- 
fices of truth which they involve. See how many 
wretched quibbles and falsehoods this Horse-tam- 
ing speculation has cost the 7ribune! Can a few 
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hundred additional subscribers to the Weekly T'rib- 
une compensate Mr. Horace Greeley for the ruin 
of his character as a truth-speaking man? We 
protest that these remarks are suggested by the 
purest kindness, and that we should rejoice to see 
him set himself straight with the public. But how 
can he expect people to disbelieve the current sto- 
ries with whieh his political opponents love to 
couple his name, when they see that, for a few 
hundred dollars, the 7'ribune takes the bread out 
of poor men’s mouths, and humiliates itself by all 
kinds of prevarication to hide the fact? 





A CABLE-ISTIC LAY. 
BY EBENEZER SPROUT. 
Tue cable is safely locked 
In Davy Jones's locker, 
And not entirely gone to ‘old Nick,” 
As some old Knickerbocker 


Prognosticated long ago, 
Before this joyful day ; 

But now one end‘s on the land of “ Bulls,” 
And t'other’s in the Bay. 


Then hurrah for th’ Atlantic cable! 
nd may it be, 
For though in truth it’s out of sight, 
It lies safe in the sea. 


We're glad that the work is done, 
We're proud of those who have done it, 
Though we wonder the wire wasn't broke by the 
strains 
The poets put upon it, 


*Tis said that way down in the deep, 
Away from the light and the air, 

The metmaids have often inspected the wire, 
And call it a “ Shocking affair ¥ 


But the murmurs of these maids 
Will be of no avail, 

For we never can b'lieve the tale of a fish, 
Or a maid with a fish's tail. 

What a saving of pens, ink, and paper; 
And only to think how fine, 

To get all he news from the other side 

By dropying a single line! 
New JErsnt, Aug., 1858. 








Tas LOUNGER. 


AUTHORS AND LECTURERS. 
“ Ler laws and learning, art and commerce die, 
But God preserve to us our old nobility.” 

Thus, or similarly, sings Manners, the celebrated 
bard of Britain. 

Who is Manners? 

What a question! What woeful ignorance! 
Let us hasten to know our Manners, and behave. 
His name is John—he is a lord—he is the son of 








-the Duke of Rutland—he was the leader of * Young 


England,” a party whose poetic existence is passed 
in Disraeli’s novels—he has been, we believe, 
‘* Woods and Forests” in the old Derby Ministry— 
but Lord John Manners is chiefly famous for the 
distich above quoted. 

Inspired by that generous sentiment, some great 
and good men of England concluded to correct the 
obliquity of the carth’s axis by means of a new 
paper—the Saturday Review—of which about one 
hundred and fifty numbers have been issued, and 
which is one of the cleverest papers, and by far the 
most conceited, that John Bull produces for his 
weekly entertainment. This astute periodical has 
discovered many mares’-nests ; but the most inter- 
esting and important treasure of that kind which 
it has unearthed is the fact that “ Mr. Thackeray 
is the great creator and support of the ‘new profession’ 
—that of what is euphemistically called lecturing, but 
what is really taking a man's personal appearance into 
the market.” 

This passage occurs in the course of an article 
upon the Thackeray and Yates controversy, which 
is one of the coarsest, meanest, and most ungentle- 
manly articles ever printed in an English journal. 
The title of the paper is ‘‘Gentlemen Authors ;” 
its philosophy js that no gentleman who is an au- 
thor would ever make capital out of gossipy, and 
scandalous, and caricatured sketches of fellow-au- 
thors; and then, by way, douobtless, of illustrating 
gentlemanly conduct in editors, says of one of the 
most eminent literary men of this century : 


* He took into the market his ‘ silvery hair,’ his ‘ blood- 
less and not particularly expressive face,’ his ‘fractured 
nose,’ and his ‘small gray whiskers." He sold a good 
stare at them to thousands of curious and eager pur- 
chasers, * * * ® Mr. Thackeray makes money by 
showing himself at a lecture, and Mr. Yates makes 
money by describing what is shown. * * * * We 
must admit that all Mr. Thackeray would have gained 
by refusing to be Barnumized was something infinitesi- 
mal and inappreciable; and he would have lost a sum of 
money which the aspect of a bloodless face and a broken 
nose ¢an rarely procure. To go to market with him- 
self, and satisfy curiosity at a scale of prices regulated 
according to proximity, was not to do any thing dishon- 
orable. It was not any thing ungentlemanly, like cheat- 
ing at cards or telling a lie.” 


Whether such writing as this, of a man like 
Thackeray, is considered, by the readers of the 
Saturday Review, “any thing dishonorable,” “ any 
thing ungentlemanly, like cheating at cards,” is im- 
possible to say ; for what can be predicted of people 
who considered that poor popinjay, George the 
Fourth, the first gentleman in Europe, and whose 
laws sent a man to jail for calling him a fat Adonis 
of sixty? In a country where such painfal and 
ludicrous stuff as this is put forth as reputable 
journalism in defense of gentlemanly conduct 
{which was assumed to be in danger because Mr. 
Thackeray, being a gentleman, had also delivered 
lectures), it was certainly high time that the caus- 
tic of “ Vanity Fair” and “The Book of Snobs” 
was applied. 

The English press is never tired of talking about 








But if such are its instincts of delicacy, its in- 
tellectual perceptions are equally ludicrous. A 
lecture delivered by a gentleman of celebrity is an 
exposure of his person for pecuniary protit! Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dick- 
ens, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Roderick Murchison, Em- 
erson, and all who have been paid for speaking in 
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| that the men in the ‘* Book of Snobs’ 


public, have concluded “to let Barnum have his | 


Chinese dwarf ;’’ every one of them has “one to | 


market with himself,” has ‘‘ degraded literature, 


and goes * about in his literary caravan.” ‘The 


article quotes Tennyson (whose name be always | 


mentioned with a biessing!) as choosing the better 
part by publishing poems instead of reciting then 

But does not Tenny son receive money for his 
poems? And what is lecturing but publishing 
your work by your own tongue instead ? 
Thackeray's * English Lumorists” 
most delightful books. Would the Saturday dte- 
view have been scurrilous about him if he had sold 
the MS, for a thousand pounds? Why fling dirt, 
then, because he chose to ma! 
by reading it himself, 
charm of personality t 
of his own work? If a 
five shillings for Dick 
wouldu’t he willingly ( 
Dickens read it? Had there b 
vould it have been * ungentlemanly 
sing his songs? Would it be “ ungentlemanly’ 
for Shakespeare to play his own “ Hamlet?” 

That the Saturday Jevicw represents in any de- 
gree the public manners of educated and thought- 
ful Englishmen we are very slow to believe. But 
that one of the men whose names are justly dear 
to all who honor English literature should be so 
wantonly and personally insulted, is a very griev- 
ous offense to honorable men every where, 
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THACKERAY AND YATES. 

Tue names of the three most eminent English 
novelists have lately been thrust before the public 
under very disagreeable circumstances. ‘The un- 
fortunate domestic difficulties of Mr. Dickens and 
of Sir Edward Lytton have furnished delicious sta- 
ple for scandal; and a quarrel of Mr, Thackeray 
with Mr. Yates, a London /itterateur, has been the 
occasion of a good deal of bitter criticism. 

‘The facts are simply these : 

Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Yates belong to the Gar- 
rick Club, in London. They are both authors, and 
Mr. Yates is a contributor to a two-cent paper call- 
ed Town Tal—a journal of social, literary, theat- 
rical, and political gossip, established a few months 
since. A recent number of that paper contained a 
personal sketch of Thackeray, closely describing 
his appearance, and saying: 

**No one meeting him could fail to recognize in him 
a genticman; his bearing is cold and uninviting; his 
style of conversation either openly cynical or affectedly 
good-natured and benevoleut; his bonhomie is forced, 
his wit biting, his pride easily touched ; but his appear- 
ance is invariably that of the cool, swave, well-bred gen- 

leman, who, whatever may be raukling within, suffers 
no enrface display of his emotion. * 

Tn the Ninth Part of “The Virginians,” published 
in Harper's Magazine for August, at the beginning 
of the twenty-fifth chapter, Thackeray writes, aft- 
er saying some things bitter-sweet : 





“Women will be pleased with these remarks because 
they have such a taste for humor, and understand irony ; 
aud I should not be surprised if young Grubstreet, who 
corresponds with three penny papers, and describes the 
persons and conversation of gentiemen whom he meets 
at his ‘ clubs,’ will say, ‘I told you so! He advocates 
the thrashing of women! He has no nobility of soul! 
He has no heart i’. Nor have I, my eminent young Grub- 
street! any more than you have ears.” 

But besides this notice of the conduct of Mr. 
Yates, Thackeray wrote him a letter demanding 
an apology, which Mr. Yates declined, upon the 
ground that Thackeray’s letter was offensive. 
Thackeray then brought the matter before the 
Garrick Club. Mr. Dickens, one of the commit- 
tee, censured Thackeray; but it was finally de- 
cided to ask Mr. Yates to resign. 

There may be great differences of opinion as to 
the treatment of such publications, It would, 
doubtless, have been wiser, at least more politic, 
for Thackeray to remain silent. But no man can 
well judge the conduct of another under such cir- 


cumstances. Thackeray’s ground probably was, 





” for Homer to | 


that a club of gentlemen can not exist if any mem- | 


ber is suffered to be guilty of ungentlemanly con- 
duct and remain a member. Consequently, con- 
sidering Mr. Yates’s conduct merely from that 
point, Thackeray might jusily claim his expulsion 
by the Club, not out of regard to himself, but as a 
sign of the respect which the Club owed to itself. 

The defense of Mr. Yates is, that Thackeray has 
sinned in the same way—if sin it be—much more 
shamefully; that his ‘* Book of Snobs” was so 
faithful a caricature of gentlemen belonging to 
various clubs as to be entirely recognizable, and 
the source of constant mortification; and, accord- 
ing to the latest account, Mr. Yates had refused to 
apologize. 

Of course this opens the old, old question in lit- 
erature, how far, and how much, and in what way 
an author may use his personal experience in writ- 
ing his books. ‘The only just and generous rule 
seems to be this: that no author will so individ- 
ualize a character by personal defects or eecentric- 
ities as to make it necessarily and offensively rec- 
ognized as the portrait of a particular person. But 
while this is so, of course individual traits must be 
described. ‘Thus it is not fair to assume that an 
English statesman who is described in a novel asa 
gentleman who gets drunk and spends money free- 
ly, is therefore Sheridan, -A satirist of course 
satirizes society and character as it appears to 
him; but it does not follow that he intended Becky 
Sharp as a portrait of Mrs. Toad because Mrs. Toad 
is a woman of the same character and principles 
and ambition as Becky Sharp. It is the multitude 
of Mrs. Toads, of various individualities, but of the 
same general character, which gives a certain tone 
to society, that stimulates the satire. 

Now any reader, at this distance, easily sees 
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| tieeotal Snobs,” ‘* On literary Snobs.” 
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are typical 
club men. The very titles of the chapters show 
the nature of the work: “On Clerical Snobs,” 
“ Military Snobs,” ‘‘ Great City Snobs,” ‘*On some 
resectable Snobs,” “ Partytgiving Snobs,’’ “Con- 
Of course 
iaividual instances furnish the basis of the gen- 
eralization ; but when, in the ‘* Book of Snobs,” 
Thackeray is personal, the disguise is so thin that 
you see through it, as he means you shall. ‘ The- 
odore Crook,” ** The Right Honorable Tom Macau,” 
** Young Len de Minories,” ‘* Mrs. Wallop,” are 
very transparent names, And when the author 
speaks of Theodore Llook, or Macaulay, or Disraeli, 
or Mrs. Troll pe, he spe iks of their pu lic perform- 
ances—of what they have challenced the public to 
speak upon. So, when he d 


Colonel Sunobley—who wore japanned beots and 


ribes Lieutenant- 


mustaches, lisped, drawled, and left the r’s out of 
his words, always flourishing about and smoothing 
his lacquered whiskers with a huge flaming ban- 


ym with an odor of musk— 
n of such peculiarities of 
ner would be an extremely foolish gentleman 
if he flew into a passion and bellowed “ That’s 
me! and [ll suck the villain’s heart’s-blood !” 

So Dickens, who, it appears, censured Thack- 
eray, has drawn in his ** Bleak Louse” a character, 
Harold Skimpole, which is universally declared to 
be founded upon Leigh Hunt. The charge is not 
just; for, however pecuniarily easy and careless 
Leigh Hunt may be, he is not a smirking idiot like 
Harold Skimpole, and neither he nor his friend can 
be justly angry with Dickens for drawing such a 
character, although he may have some traits in com- 
mon with the genial poct and charming essayist. 

Mr. Yates’s defense seems to us entirely untena- 
ble upon simpler grounds. That an author, in his 
“observation of society, should cull certain pecul- 
iarities, and, in pursuing an evident general and 
literary purpose, should reproduce them in various 
forms, is no excuse for another man’s conduct, who, 
being a fellow-member of a club upon the tenure 
of ordinary gentlemanly behavior, deliberately 
uses the opportunity of his association with that 
author to describe him personally and offensively 
—doing dirty work to gratify a dirty love of gos- 
sip, and to earn a dirty penny. 

Of course there is a natural personal curiosity 
about famous people, and only those who know 
them—whether in a club or any where else—can 
describe them. But delicacy and decency easily 
determine the limits within which such work is 
possible. And they are very narrow limits indeed. 

nnanaialinnain 
RACHEL ONCE MORE. 

Mapame B has written a life of Madame 
R , Which has been translated and republished 
thing relating to the famous.actress 

The paper of personal reminis- 


y military gentlema 














here. Every 
is interesting. 
cences in the July Number of //anper’s J/agazne 
was very attractive. In fact the personality of 
every celebrated man or woman is full of charm, 
whether we approve or disapprove the ¢areer. 

‘The present life of Rachel seems, upon the whole, 
just. It givesa detailed account of her theatrical 
life from the beginning—and it is fairly a question 
whether she had any other. She was born an act- 
ress; and the tragic tone and element pervade her 
whole career. ‘There was a certaimloneliness in 
her splendor and success which is very touching. 
After all, she seems to have been a kind of gladia- 
tor, fighting for life, for glory, and for gain. In 
Madame B.’s estimate, her most brilliant triumphs 
had a sordid strain. Perhaps quite half of the 
statue was clay. 

The constant contest with the public in Paris, 
and her many failures, will surprise those who im- 
agine that Rachel walked over flowers and ducats 
from the ev fé where she first sang to the fatal night 
at Charleston when she played last. The story is 
instructive for those who suppose that genius has 
no struggle even after it is universally conceded. 
It is in vain that Napoleon has filled the world 
with the renown of Marengo. When he deploys 
at Austerlitz he puts the glory of Marengo at stake. 
We say it is a question whether Rachel had any 
other life than that of the stage. We mean, of 
course, any describable life.. But the peculiar in- 
terest in the woman is such—the tragic tone is so 
evident—that the reader wonders, as he lays down 
this book, what thoughts, hopes, disay,pointments, 
dreams, lay beyond and beneath all that can be 
told. 

—_———__— ---- -— 
THE LOUNGER’s LETTER-BOX. 

—A MopEst poet sends a specimen of song to 
the Lounger, to know if it be poetry. Let him 
read it carefully in print and consider if it be gram- 
mar. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Look up, poor wounded, tortured heart! 
Too long hath grief held scope, 
So filled with woe—so pierced and wrung-— 
Oh! hast thou room for hope? 


Sorrow, and wrong, and hopelessness 
Hath been thy portion long; 

Full bravely hast thou borne their weight, 
Will joy find thee as strong? 





“Vinernta, Auguet, 1858. 

“Drar Mu. Lounoer,—There is quite au interesting 
little loge affair going on in our quiet country village. 
Cana you give a few moments to the touching recital ’ 

“A lovely young poetess, desperately amitten with a 
youth who twirls an elegant mustache between his deli- 
cate thumb and forefinger, is about to pay a visit to the 
city. He—the youth—is.as much in love with the poct- 
ess as she is with him. 

“He is afterthe most approved style of modern South- 
ern gentlemen, plays the guitar and sings—oh! such de- 
lightful songs—a la mode. ‘qin fact, all of us girls are a 
little taken with him.) 

“You should see the love-glances that the two lovers 
cast at each other when they meet—she, full of soul, 
looking such worlds of love into his dark eyes, and he 
casting back glance for glance. 

“ But they must part to-morrow. 
say, like Juliet, : 

‘Parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I shall say good-night till it be m A 


I fear they can not 
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“Would it not prove sad if they were to marry, and, 
in after years, when the love-dream shall be dashed 
away, quarrel, and prove—as a distinguished couple have 
lately done—love to be all a myth. 

“Dear Mr. Lounger, do you believe in love? 

“ Respectfully, DBr.rz leron.” 


—Venerable Loungers, dear Belle, who have 
loitered about the world, learn that there is but 
one treasure. What that is your “lovely young 
poetess” may discover before she is aware, if she 
marries her friend of the guitar. That they love 
each other seems to be no reason for supposing that 
they are to be unhappy. Suppose they did not, 
and thought of marrying ? 





“New Yous, 
“Dear Lounerr,—Can you oblige one of your lady 
readers by telling her where she can obtain a piece of 
poetry, written by Mrs, Norton some time ago, called 
The Soldier of the Rhine, or Bingen on the Rhine? I have 
looked for it in vain, Could you either publish the 
verses or give an answer through your Letter Box, and 

80 oblige, Yours, respectfully, Ww. Ss. W."” 


—The Lounger is glad to gratify his corre 
spondent, and his readers and himself, by repub- 
lishing the very pretty poem of Mrs. Norton's, 
which leads a doubtful and dangerous life in the 
corners of newspapers. 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE, 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying at Algiers, 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth 
of woman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him while his life-blood 
ebbed away, 

And bent with pitying glances to hear what he might 
say. 

The dying soldier faltered as he took that comrade's 
hand, 

And said; ‘*I never more shall see iy own, my native 
land. 

Take a message and a token to some distant friends of 
mine, 

For I was born at Bingen, sweet Bingen ou the Rhine! 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet 
and crowd around 

To hear my mournful story in the pleasant. vintage 
ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and, when the fight 
was done, 

Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the setting 


sun, 

And ‘midst the dead and dying were some grown old 
in wars— 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of 
many scars; 

But some were young, and suddenly beheld life's morn 
decline ; , 

And one had come from Bingen, dear Bingen on the 
Rhine! 


‘* Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort her 
old age, : 

That I was still a truant bird that thought his home a 
cage— 

For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles 
fierce and wild: 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty 
beard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept my fa- 
ther’s sword, 

And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light 
used to shine, 

In the cottage’wall at Bingen, fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


‘* Tell my sister not to mourn for me, nor sob with droop- 
ing head, 

When the troops are marching home again with glad 
and gallant tread ; 

Sut to look upon them proudly, with calm and stead- 
fast eye, : 

For her brother was a soldier too, and did not fear to 
die! 

And if a comrade seeks her love, I ask her in my aame 

To listen to him calmly, without regret or shame, 

And to hang the old sword in its place—my father’s 
sword and mine— 

For the honor of old Bingen, dear Bingen on the Rhine! 


** There's another, not a sister, and in happy days gone 
by 

You'd have known her by the merriment that epark- 
led iw her eye, Py 

Too innocent for coquetry, too fond for idle seerning ; 

Oh! Friend, I fear the lightest beart makes sometimes 
heaviest mourning— 

Tell her the last night of my life (for ere the moon 
be risen 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of prison), 

I dream'd I stood with her, and saw the yellow sun. 
light shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, sweet Bingen on the 
Rhine ! 


“J heard the blue Rhine sweep along; I beard, or’ 
seem'd to hear, 

The German song we used to sipg in chorus sweet and 
clear— 

And down the pleasant river and up the slanting hill 

The echoing chorus sounded through the evening calm 
and still ; 

And her glad blue eye was on me as we passed in 
friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remem- 
ber'd walk, 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine— 

But we'll meet no more at Bingen, dear Bingen on the 
Rhine !" 


His voice grew faint and hoarse, his grasp was child- 


ish weak ; 

His cyes put on a dying look, he sighed and ceased to 
speak ; } 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spirit of life had 


fled— 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land lay dead; 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, aud calmly she 


looked down 
On the red sands of that battle-field; with bloody corses 


strewn— 


Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 


seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen, fair Bingen on ‘h> 


Rhine! 

“Messrs. Eprrors,—In reading your paper 
weeks ago I saw the language of ladies’ names. If you 
know that of gentlemen's, will you be kind enough to 
publish it as soon as possible, and oblige 
“A Lapy Reaper.” 

—Will no kind friend help the Lounger to an- 
swer this letter? 
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PROFESSOR MORSE, 


TELEGRAPH ENTERPRISE.— 
MORSE AND HUDSON. 


WE give herewith portraits of Professor Morse 
and Captain Hudson — men whose names deserve 
to be, and wili be, remembered in connection with 
the Atlantic Telegraph so long as it lasts. We 
subjoin beneath another illustration, depicting the 
laying of the cable in mid ocean. So unexampled 
a scene can not be too often portrayed. This time 
last year, or a little earlier, we gave a good deal of 
information respecting the Telegraph; the reader 
of this and the last Number of this paper may refer 
to it, and he will then find that he is acquainted 
with the subject thoroughly. 

Professor Morse is a man of sixty-seven years 
of age. He was born at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, on 27th April, 1791, and having graduated 
at Yale, in 1810, went to London, England, to study 
painting under Allston. Ie returned to the Unit- 
ed States a few years afterward, and made a liv- 
ing by painting. ‘This time last year we had oc- 
casion to speak ef him as follows: 

Forty years ago, when he was an art student in 
London, a pupil of Allston, West, and Copley, he 
would have gladly discounted his glory in advance 
for the satisfaction of painting a picture like the 


THE 








years ago, when he was 
a poor portrait-painter at 
Charlestown and Boston, 
when he traveled thro’ 
the country villages 
painting portraits at fif- | 
teen dollars apiece, and 
not unfrequently at a 
loss for work, a very few 
dollars secured safely 
would have satisfied his 
worldly aspirations. — 
Twenty years ago, when 
he dreamed out the elec- 
tric telegraph on board 
an ocean steamer, the re- 
alization of that magnifi- 
cent dream seemed so 
distant that, though his 
genius saw it, his judg- 
ment shed a mist of 
doubts, and he dared not 
be positive in his convic- 
tion even to his own 
mind. And now all his 
brightest hopes are real- 
ized ; he enjoys fame, a 
competency, a world- 
wide recognition. 

Not many days since, 
in conversation with the 
writer, and in reply toa 
remark on the subject 
of the rival claims of 
Wheatstone and the Eu- 
ropean ‘‘ discoverers” or 
‘*inventors” of the elec- 
tric telegraph, Professor 
Morse cried, hastily, 
“Ah! Sir, but they are 
noble fellows; they be- 
haved nobly to me, Sir; they are true men of sci- 
ence.” He would not hear a word said in dispar 
agement of the men who had done their utmost to 
rob him of his fame, and who had succeeded in rob- 
bing him of half his fortune. . 

The writer ventured to suggest a doubt of the 
feasibility of the transatlantic Telegraph ; adding 
that ‘‘ many persons believe the line can’t be laid.” 

“Can't! Sir, can’t!” replied the venerable Pro- 
fessor, quickly ; “‘ I have forgotten the meaning of 
that word. We must succeed. When Lord Clar- 
endon said to Mr. Field, on the occasion of their 
last interview, ‘ But suppose you lose the wire, as 
you lost the one to Newfoundland?’ Mr. Field an- 
swered, quickly, ‘Then, my lord, we shall give 
orders directly for the manufacture of another !’— 
and that, Sir,” continued the Professor, with en- 
ergy, ‘‘is the spirit with which we go about this 
matter.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 


Death of Wolfe. Thirty | is better known than he, 





Professor Morse has, unfortunately, not been con- 
nected with this last expedition. He is now in 
Europe collecting from the governments of Europe 
the subsidy they have at last agreed to pay him for 
the use of his telegraphs. No one will rejoice more 
heartily at the success of the enterprise than he. 

Of Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, it is hardly 
necessary to sayrany thing. No man inthe navy 





though he has not figured 
as prominently in actual 
warfare as some of his fel- 
low-captains. He stands 
high in the estimation of 
the chiefs of the service, and 
when the finest vessel in the 
navy, the Niagara, was put 
in commission, he was plac- 
ed in command, with the 
general approval of the offi- 
cers of the navy. His first 
service on board this ship 
will preserve his name from 
oblivion long after battles 
and sieges are forgotten. He 
has labored earnestly and 
effectively in the great 
cause in which he has been 
engaged, feeling as much 
interest in the enterprise as 
its promoters themselves, 
and giving them such aid 
and intelligent advice that 
there is something more 
than mere compliment in 
Mr. Vield’s remark, that the 
success of the telegraph is 
in great measure due to the 
labors of Captain Hudson, 

The picture below needs 
no explanation. We have 
on former occasions de- 
scribed the vessels engaged; 
it only remains for us to 
draw attention once more 
to the striking character of 
the scene when such vessels 
met, in such a place, for 
such an object. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
THE MACHINERY. 

In order that our readers may the better under- 
stand the accounts which are being published of 
the successful laying of the Atlantic cable, we give 
herewith two illustrations of Mr, Everett's admi- 
rable machine for paying it out, by whose aid the 
entire cable was laid without accident, together 
with a picture of the Hughes instrument, the only 
telegraph battery, it is believed, which can trans- 
mit intelligence through the submerged wire. 

THE PAYING-OUT MACHINE. 

The machinery devised for laying the cable is 
pronounced by competent engineers to be as ingen- 
ious as it is simple. The great difficulties to be 
guarded against in paying out the wire—the difli- 
culties, in fact, which defeated the enterprise last 
year—arose from the tendency of the cable to 
“kink” and then break, and from the sudden 
strains and jerks which the motion of the sea occa- 
sioned, working upon the hull of the vessel, and 
raising and depressing her alternately. Mr. Ev- 
erett, the chief-engineer of the Niagara, who, at 
the request of the Telegraph Company, was de- 
tailed for duty as their engineer on this expedition, 
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CAPTAIN HUDSON, 


spent last winter in devising a machine which 
should overcome these difficulties. This machine, 
of which we give two drawings on the next page, 
may be described as follows: 

The machine is placed on deck in the after-part of the 
vessel, and somewhat on the starboard side, to be clear of 
the mast, ete. The cable, as it comes up from its enor- 
mous coils in the hold, passes first through a guiding 
groove, A, and over a deeply grooved wheel, B, on to the 
drums, C, D, which are each furnished with four deep 
grooves, each groove being cut one-eighth of an inch 
deeper than the former to allow for slack. The cable, 
after winding round these drums, passes on from the last 
groove over another guiding wheel, E, to a distinct piece 
of machinery, also standing on the deck, and half-way 
between the brakes and the ship’setern. Here a grooved 
wheel, F, works on a sliding frame, G, furnished with 
weights fixed on a rod, which ends in a piston inside of a 
cylinder, H, full of water. This piston, being made not 
quite large enough to fit the cylinder, the water has room 
to play about it, but with difficulty. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that, yielding freely to every alteration of pressure, 
it can do so to none with a jerk, as the piston must be al- 
lowed some little time to dislodge the water from one 
side of it to the other; it acts, in short, as a water cush 
ion. From this last piece of machinery the cable passes 
over a whecl or sheave projecting well over the stern of 
the ship and so down into the ocean depths. 

The working of the brake machinery is as follows: The 
| engineer having fixed in his mind what amount of press- 








LAYING THE CABLE IN MID OCEAN. 
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ure will keep the cable 
at the required tension, 
weightsthe slideaccord- 
ingly, the weight being 
hung on the shaft of the 
grooved wheel under 
which the cable passes, 
and, in point of fact, 
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revolve in exact time 
with each other, 
‘These type-wheels, 
revolving by means 
of clock - work, carry 
nround with them a cir- 
cuit-closer, which tray- 











els over twenty-eight 
pins, corresponding to 
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cable itself; an index or 
dynamometer is placed 
on the side of the frame 
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and indicates the exact 
amount of pressure ex- 
erted. Underthis index 
is a wheel, I, with spoke 


letters upon the 
type-wheels. Ifany of 
these pins are touched 
_—y by corresponding keys 
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handles like the steer- 
ing-wheel of a river 
steamer, and from the 
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drum of which a chain 
passes over a wheel,. K, 








to another, M, on ‘the 











shaft of which latter are 
nuts connected by rods 
with the handles of four 





























powerful brakes, N N, 


























ete.,which acton drums, 
W W, ete., carried on 
the same shafts, S and 


the eireuit is closed at 
M the moment the closer 
passes that point. The 
armature immediately 
falls off, opens the de- 
tent which locks the 
press to the wheel. 
work; this moves up 
the press, and when the 
letter is printed unlocks 
itself until again locked 
by the action of the 
armature, It follows 
that if the right key is 
touched the letter in- 
tended must be printed. 
The keys are the same 

















U, as the grooved 
drums, C and D, and GL 
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the toothed wheels, X 
X, ete., which are con- 
nected with the steam- 
engine, The brakes, 
like the sliding frame, 
G, are supplied with sliding weights, which may be slipped 
on or off at the engineer's pleasure, and with a piston work- 
ing in a cylinder of water, R, and acting also as a water 
cushion to prevent any sudden jerk. Each brake is fur- 
nished with Appold's apparatus, O, and works in a tank 
of water, P P, ete. The consequence of all this is, that 
any man of moderate intelligence and at all used to steer- 
ig, stands at the stecring-wheel, I, with his eye fixed on 
the index, just as the helinsman’s on the binnacle compass, 
The engineer instructs him what weight to keep to, just 
as the officer in charge tells the helmsman what point to 
steer for. As the rolling and pitching of the vessel in- 
crease or diminish the strain, the sliding frame, G, will 
have a tendency to rise or fall with the tightening or 
slackening of the cable. The man at the wheel corrects 
this tendency by a slight turn of the wheel one way or 
other, which acts instantly through the chain over the 
wheels, K and M, on the brakes, N N, and so through 
the drums, W W, etc., on the drums, C D. 

A simpler or more ingenious contrivance it is difficult 
to conceive. The index always indicates unerringly to 
the man at the wheel the tension of the cable; the least 
turn of the wheel acts instantaneously and powerfully on 
the four brakes, which, however, are prevented by the 
water cylinders from acting with too abrupt a jerk. 

This machinery, which was pronounced by some 
wiseacres emphatically unsuited to the duty it had 
to perform, seems to have worked admirably both 
on board the Niagara and on board the Agamemnon. 
From the hour of their parting in mid ocean to their 
respective arrivals in Ireland and Newfoundland, 
uot the least accident occurred. The enormous 
vessels freighted with the cable rose and fell with 
the roll and swell of the sea; but the ingenious 
contrivance above described saved the cable from 
any sudden strain, and the careful handling of the 
mechanics employed, together with the simple but 
effective nature of the machinery, overcame the 
tendency to kink. 


HUGHES'S TELEGRAPH. 


It only remains to say a few words on the Hughes 
telegraph instrument, the invention of Mr. Hughes, 
of Kentucky, and the fruit of seven years’ arduous 
labor. It is said to be the only instrument which 
can work profitably with the transatlantic wire. 
Mr. Whitehouse, the English electrician, can only, 
it is said, get two or three letters through the wire 
per minute; Mr. Hughes can transmit several 
words. 

The following graphic description of the Hughes 
instrument appeared when it was first brought into 
public notice : 

“The Hughes instrument consists of a train of clock- 
work, keys for closing the circuit, an electro magnet, 
and a vibrating spring to govern the type-wheel, which 
revolves by aid of the train of wheels. The clock-work 
consists of four cog-wheels, turned by a weight, which 
turns a shaft with a wheel, upon which are engraved the 
letters of the alphabet. This wheel is inked by a small 
roller. Below the type-wheel a small press moves the 
paper to be printed upon against the letters. This press 
moves only when the armature of the magnet acts by a 
current of electricity being sent along the line. 

“This system is based upon division of time—the 
House upon the number of waves, and the Morse upon 
the length of break and closing of cireuit—the letters in 
th: latter depending on the number and length of the 
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waves sent; and if the magnet at the receiving-station 
misses one wave a different letter is reeeived. In the 
Hughes's system this is impossible, as every wave sent 
is of the same duration, and every wave records a letter. 
The particular letter depends upon the timing of the 
type-wheels, which are governed in their revolutions by 
a vibrating spring. The type-wheels being entirely in- 
dependent of electrical influence, it follows that if they 
keep time together-on a short circuit, they will also on a 
very long circuit, as time is the same every where, and 
time being divided into twenty-eight parts for the letters 
of the alphabet, must ever remain the same, provided 
that all the instruments move through the same space in 
the same time. 

“Two clocks, keeping exact time with one another, 
will represent the Hughes instrument —that is, if both 
clocks start at one o'clock they will both arrive at twelve 
together. Suppose a wire stretched from each clock with 
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net will sustain one hundred times more when placed in 
contact with the armature to be held than when having 
to attract the same body, or will sustain the same weight 
with 100th part of the battery required to attract it at 
the distance of one-sixteenth part of an inch; but when 
the armature is let loose from the magnet it would take 
a very strong battery to draw it back again, without it 
was placed there by some other force. The Hughes 
magnet uses these principles, and electricity only holds 
the armature while in contact. As soon as it is set free 
by the distant operator closing the circuit, it falls against 
a detent which brings a small cam in play and restores 
the armature to its resting-place in contact with the 
electro magnet. This operation is performed every let- 
ter that is printed, the magnet never acting until a letter 
is sent, and then only once to each letter: thus every 
electrical wave produces a letter. The sensitiveness of 
this arrangement is so remarkable that it works perfect- 
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a magnet at each end so that it would sound a bell when 
the circuit was closed ; if a person at one end the line 
closed the circuit at the moment the clock was at twelve, 
it would sound at the other end at twelve also. Now 
suppose a type-wheel took the place of the hands, and 
the magnet pressed a piece of paper against the letters, 
it would print the same letter as was touched at one end 
at both stations; and as these clocks would keep time 
equally as well 2000 miles apart as in the same room, it 
follows that the writing from one to the other would be 
correct, no matter what the distance, provided the mag- 
net would act as well on a long circuit as on a short one. 

“The magnet of the Hughes instrument is a peculiarly 
simple and effective arrangement by which electricity is 
made to work at its highest development instead of its 
smallest, as in all other systems—the Hughes magnet 
working by the power of the holding force of electricity, 
the Morse by its attractive. An electro or natural mag- 
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ly when it is impossible to taste the current, or by any 
other test to perceive it; and it has printed perfectly 
with a minute battery contained in a cherry stone, ex- 
cited only by one drop of water. 

“ The principle of making all the instruments keep ex- 
act time with one another, so that they always present a 
certain letter opposite the press at the same instant, and 
also to revolve rapidly, has been accomplished by the 
union of a well-known law in acoustics to mechanics, 
Thus a certain number of vibrations per second produces 
a certain musical tone; if a spring vibrates a certain 
tone, it must always vibrate in equal times. If this 
spring in its vibrations releases a tooth of an escapement- 
wheel and that a letter of the type-wheel, every vibra- 
tion, this type-wheel must revolve always a certain num- 
ber of times a minute, and these times must ever be 
equal. If these two instruments have each a vibrating 
spring of the same tone, the two instruments must always 
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as in a piano-forte, and 
in a short time operators 
become so expert that 
they touch the keys four 
or five times faster than 
it is possible to write 
withapen. The rapidity of the instrument is not equaled 
by the operator's ability, the faster he touchés the keys the 
more rapid it will print. Five and six keys can be touch- 
ed at the same instant, the instrument printing off every 
letter correctly, thus allowing operators to send words by 
a single movement of the hand, while in the Morse sys- 
tem the key has to be moved several times to each letter. 

“The average speed of this instrument is about 250 
letters per minute, and at this rate both ways at the 
same time, being an actual transmission of 500 letters 
per minute, or five times as fast as the Morse. 

“The fact of the possibility of writing both ways sim- 
ultaneously on one wire has been fully demonstrated, 
working as perfectly both ways as one, and both currents 
being actually on the same wire at the same instant of 
time. This is accomplished by the arrangement of the 
battery so that it does not affect the magnet at the office 
sending, but the instant that a distant office puts on bat- 
tery the magnet acts; that cach magnet acts only from 
the distant battery, and is not affected by its own writing, 
while it receives perfectly what is sent to it, 

‘The messages would always start by this instrument 
the moment received, as there is no necessity of waiting 
until the line is unoccupied, as in all other systems, the 
line always being ready for two to occupy it at the same 
time; thus the message would not only be sent very rap- 
idly, but would lose no time at the office from which it 
was sent. Another great feature in this machine is the 
freedom of disturbance from atmospheric causes. This 
is caused by the line being always open except at the 
instant of the letter being sent; then, if in same direc- 
tion, can only assist the current from the battery. It 
can not by its action spoil the dispatch or throw the in- 
struments out of adjustment, This has been fully tested, 
working perfectly from Bangor,.Maine, to New York di- 
rect, through severe thunder-storms, at the same time 
that the Morse and House systems had to repeat four 
times over the same wires and distance. 





LITERARY. 


TuE voice of the great tragédienne fas hardly 
ceased from the memory of Americans, and her me- 
moirs now come to revive the recollection of her 
triumphs, RAcuEt is the title of a book, publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers, which contains all that 
can be said of the greatest of modern actresses. It 
is like a romance, only that the romance has the 
excitement of truth. Her life was a strange, in- 
describable life. The author of this book wisely 
refrains from the attempt to write it as a biography. 
She only gives those incidents in it which are of in- 
terest to the world to whom the Jewess belonged. 
The chief of these are too well known for us to re- 
peatthem here. ‘The minuter incidents of her life ; 
the growth of her fame; the pleasure with which 
she received her first present from royalty—a 
trifling bauble, which was nothing to her later 
magnificent gifts; the craving of her strangely- 
compounded mind for money, jewelry, and fame; 
the princes and peers who were at her feet; the re- 
lations she sustained to her own nation; the pecul- 
iar relations to her own family; the progress of 
her triumphs ; the victories over opposition, rival- 
ry, and enmity, which are like the victories we 
read of in such old romances as Ariosto and Tasso 
were accustomed to write—these make the book 
one of the most readable that could have been col- 
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lected or written. We suppose that the name of 
the author, Madame de B——, is well known to be 
wholly fictitious. The lady is one not unknown 
to literary fame from her former works. 

Mr. Squier has completed his new work on Tur 
Srares or Centrat America, and Harper & 
Brothers publish it.. The book is one of the most 
elegant issues of the American press, being finely 
illustrated with maps, wood-cuts, and tinted lith- 
ographs, in a style of great superiority, bringing 
the Central American provinces, their cities, land- 
scapes, and inhabitants before the eye of the reader 
while he listens to the author’s explanations. 

The whole world is in ignorance about these 
States, and has been in a state of perplexity since 
Stephens reported to the Home Government that 
he had made dikigent search and found no govern- 
ment there. Mr. Squier'’s former work, which was 
but the basis of this, was the first light shed on the 
mystery. The volume before us is a complete and 
succinct statement by one who knows that whereof 
he writes. It contains a full account and history 
of all the powers that be in those regions of dis- 
puted authority and questionable governments. 
The reader will find himself, after examining the 
work, in condition to read the newspapers which 

contain so much in our day about Nicaragua and 
its neighboring States. 

Mr. Squier is no ordinary book-maker. He has 
a work to do, and he does it in a careful and mas- 
terly manner. Writing with the air of one who 
understands his subject, and convincing the reader 
of his mastery over all doubtful questions, he 
makes a readable book, one which is to be relied 
on, and one which wilt take its place in the library 
as the safest reference on Central American affairs. 
Probably no man lives who is so well qualified to 
do this work. His thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, derived from long study in both hemispheres, 
as well as his residence in Central America and his 
official positioh there, have qualified him to speak 
with authority. The historical, geographical, and 
artistic value of the book are beyond praise. The 
information it contains is nowhere else to be found, 
and the book is therefore invaluable. 

We have heretofore alluded to the progress of 
Art as illustrated in the store of Messrs. Williams 
& Stevens, on Broadway. We can imagine no 
greater pleasure to the lovers of the beautiful than 
an hour passed among the superb works of the pen- 
cil and the graver which are now collected and 
exhitvited by these gentlemen. Our readers out of 
the city will not be offended at the information 
that they know but little of the advance of the il- 
lustrative arts, when we confess that we are our- 
selves left far behind unless we make at least a 
monthly visit to their folios. 

Never, since Carlo Dolci painted that saintly 
face which looks down on the slumber of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany from the wall of his bedcham- 
ber—most saintly and most womanly of all the 
faces of Mary painted by the old masters—never 
since that has there been a Madonna produced by 
an artist’s imagination so beautiful as this by 
Sant, an engraving from which is now one of the 
chief ornaments of this store. To possess one of 
these prints is to own a world of beauty. The 
divine eyes, lifted in rapt adoration to the God 
who has made her most blessed among women ; the 
expression of exultant awe, of faith, yet wonder 
beyond all, at her own exaltation; the holy, yet 
childlike beauty of her countenance ; the lips half 
open to utter the Magnificat—all mingle the hu- 
man and the heavenly most perfectly. Such a 
picture is a treasure in a house. Its influence is 
good. It calms and quiets aroom. It makes the 
atmosphere around it seem unfit for boisterous word 
or rude thought. If any one think such praise en- 
thusiastic, let him but sit down before the picture 
for ten minutes, and judge us then. 

Rosa Bonheur’s Cattle-Fair and those fine cro- 
mo-lithographs hang near, of which we have here- 
tofore spoken. The folios swell with pictures, from 
which he is a strange man and she a strange wo- 
man indeed who can not select that which will 
prove an unending pleasure. . 

The splendid * Florinde” of Winterhalter has a 
remarkable feature, which no one can avoid notic- 
ing. The face of Florinde is that of the Empress 
of France, and she is surrounded by a group of 
ladies not altogether correctly costumed for a pub- 
lic appearance. It is a superb engraving, howev- 
er, and a study of beauty. 

There is a small but exquisite picture of the 
Execution of the Lady Jane Grey, engraved after 
Paul De la Roche—a most delicious engraving, re- 
minding one, in its softness and delicacy, of the 
Dusseldorf Genoveva, which is one of the immortal 
works of modern times. ‘The old world is here in 
photographs. This art has imported palaces and 
ruins, the modern splendor and the wreck of old 
glories; so that, for a dollar a sight, the inhab- 
itant of Minnesota may look oa Egyptian ruin 
or Temple stones of Jerusalem, on the Louvre Pal- 
ace or a street in Vienna. The photograph, how- 
ever, has given place to the stereoscopic views 
which are now to be found in all houses. With 
these in a little box one may almost literally carry 
the world around in his trunk, We have already 
mentioned the Magazine iliustrated with stereo- 
scopic views, of which we have now received the 
second number. 

If our friends who are decorating their houses 
will call at Messrs. Williams & Stevens’s and look 
over the various specimens of art, bearing in mind 
that one good engraving is worth a hundred poor 
paintings, they will thank us for thus directing 
their attention. 

A gossipy series of letters, about all the world, 
and Newport and New York in particular, which 
lave appeared in the Southern papers, over the sig- 
nature of Beir Brittany, are collected in @ vol- 
ume, and published by Derby & Jackson, The 
Belle is sometimes snfiiciently sharp and piercing 
in tone to give one suspicions of her composition ; 
but whether ‘ bell-metal” or made of “ sterner 


stuff,” she says a great many things in a pleasant 
vay, and the reader: will be repaid who listens to 
We might mark some passages that were 


her, 





| better left out of such a book, but prefer to ascribe 
| them to the inexperience of “the lady.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 

Tre Queen's message has not yet come through. The 
following, our latest news from Trinity Bay, partially 
explains the delay: 

“ Tarxity Bar, N. F., Sunday, August 14. 
“ To the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, New York: 

“The cause of our not transmitting and receiving in- 
telligence through is, that the instruments require a great 
deal of care and adjusting in getting them ready. [ am 
doing this as fast as itis possible. You should not look 
upon the cable as an ordinary short telegraph line, that 
can be worked through directly. The cable has been 
successfully laid, and telegraphic signals are passed 
through it at our pleasure, but we have encountered 
many little difficulties which it requires time and many 
experiments to entirely overcome; but we see no reason 
to doubt that we shall be able, within a few days, to sur- 
mount all difficulties. I will send you the eariiest inti- 
mation of the probable time when the Queen's message 
may be expected. DE Santy.” 

{Nots. In addition to the above, we have se n 
vate dispatch from a reliable gentleman at St.. 
is in a position to obtain the earliest and most correc 
official intelligence concerning the cable, which st: 
that the instruments at Trinity Bay record with a good 
degree of success the communicat.ons from the electri- 
ciaus at the Valentia office, but that owing to some as yet 
unexplained cause, it has been impossible to send that or 
any other intelligence to the operators at Valentia. ‘This 
is a state of things which often occurs upon the land lines, 
i.e., one office can receive correctly from a distant op- 
erator, and yet be unable to send a word in return; and 
the difficulty, sooner or later, is found to be in the batte- 
ry, its connections, or the instruments, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the present difticulty in working the 
cable will, as soon as the electricians can compare notes, be 
entirely overcome.—ieporter.] ° 
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the return of the Morn 
yr. With their limit 
a month must elapse bei 
can get bac vain and be settled. Governor Cun { 
continues to be treated with the greatest possible con- 
sideration by the Mormons, whereas the other Gentiles 
are left severely alone, and are compelled to sleep out of 
doors in ambulances o» wherever they can find a shelter. 

The Correspondent of the Times says that Brigham 
Young and his people are very anxious for admission to 
the Union, and are exerting every eilort to accomplish 
that result. 

They maintain that it is their constitutional right to be 
admitted, and they desire it, so that they can make alaw 
legalizing polyg y, and placing it within the charmed 
circle of ** States’ Rights.” They do not admit fora mo- 
ment that Congress can impose any condition upon their 
admission prohibiting poly ly. 

The correspondent adds: ** Within a few days it is 
probable that their loyalty will be put to the test, Judge 
iickles, who is bold and feariess in discharge of his di 
proposes to issue writs at the suit of an ex-Mormon 
named Wadsworth, for the arrest of certain parties at 
Payston, seventy miles south of this, for kidnapping 
Wadsworth’s adopted child, Mr. Dotson, the United 
States marshal, is expected to serve the writ within a 
few days, and to take the accused (Willtam Young and 
George Wadsworth) to Fort Bridger for trial. This will 
test the power of the law, and show us whether the 
threats uttered in my hearing—that any man who at- 
tempts to serve writs upon ‘this people’ is to be shot— 
are idle or othgrwise.” 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MORMONS, 

The Washington correspondent of the Zinws tele- 
graphs: **The Peace Commissioners, Messrs. Powell 
and M‘Culloch, arrived yesterday morning from Utah. 
Their representations of the present agreement between 
the Mormons and the Government do not vary in any 
material points from what has already been published, 
The most important consideration is the fact that peace, 
at all events, has been secured, and the supremacy of the 
laws and the authority of the Government recognized. 
Still the Commissioners do not hesitate to say that much 
reiiains to be done before the Mormons will be brought 
to that obedience which is necessary for the continuance 
of amicable relations. Accepting this proposition, I am 
credibly informed that the Government will so mature 
its plans to this end that their purpose must eventually 
be accomplished, in the face of the opposition which may 
be arrayed against it. The Commissioners al-o verify 
the accounts published of the conduct ot the redoubtable 
Brigham Young toward his deluded followers. So un- 
just and tyrannical has this become that it is deemed 
necessary to repeat the instructions heretofore given to 
the officers of the Government in Utah to atford them all 
the protection in their power.” 

JOURNALISM AT FRAZER’S RIVER. 

The editor of the Victoria Gazette, the new paper just 
established at Victoria, Vancouver's Island, draws the 
following amusing sketch of the establishment in which 
his paper is got out: ** The present number of the Vic- 
toria Gazette is prepared for publication in a room more 
remarkable forexteut than convenience, Its walls abound 
in crevices, through which the wind bears with an impar- 
tial equality the seeds of catarrh and bronchial afilictions 
to the editors, proprietors, and typographers. Its floor 
is of a shaky character, and each passer imparts a tremu- 
lousness to its surface which occasions the present writ- 
ing to assume a character that Champollion, were he one 
of our compositors, would find it dificult to decipher. 
Cavities, large and small, lie 
ing into and about the establishment, which have already 
resulted in serious shin-damage to the major part of its 
occupants: The ‘editor's desk’ is a bundie of printing 
paper, skillfully poised upon a leather trunk, vibrating 
with each movement of the writer's hand, and compelling 
him to double up his person in the act of preparing 
‘copy’ in a manner more curious than graceiul. The 
* Editor's Easy Chair’ is @ Chinese trunk, whose top 
would be on a level with the desk, but for the brilliant 
idea of increasing the height of the latter by the paper 
expedient alluded to, The striking thoughts which per- 
vade the brain of the individual favored with these facili- 
ties would find a much readier expression at the point 
of his pen but for the drawback of being compelled to re- 
' tail copies of this journal, receive items of news and cor- 
rect misdirected intruders on the point of their destina- 
tion, simultaneously with inditing these conceptions, 

“Two huge fire-piaces adorn our sanctum. These 
ornaments, having been built with a view to convey all 
the heat as well as the smoke up the chimney, are as 
little dangerous in the matter of risk of a conflagration 
as they are but slightly conducive to comfort in modify- 
ing the blasts of Boreas, which dispute occupancy with 
the present sojourners in the establishment we are de- 
scribing. We had designed supplying these fuel-eaters 
with a pile of lumber belonging to the Hudson's Bay 
Company, stored in the premives, but the printers having 
occupied it in lieu of a table, we have been compelled to 
postpone indulgence in that (to us) economical expedient, 
It is possible, also, that the corporation in question might 
entertain some objections to the proposed use of their 
property, which objections, although we consider them 
absurd in view of our necessities, we are bound to re- 
spect, The pleasant sounds of wood sawing, nail ham- 
mering, etc., add to the facilities for editorial labor of 
which we are now in existing enjoyment, and an occa- 


sional m.of ludians, cheers and invigorates the 
writer . c and surro 
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stopp unding his locality of labor, 
and pote: Pow upon his deeds with the expression of intelli- 


genee common to the physiognomy of the intellectual 
race of which they are the representatives. Under such 
circumstances our readers will see that making up an in- 
teresting sheet is but a trifling task." 
CONFESSION OF A PIRATE. 
We ‘ind the following in the Boston 7'raveler : * Peter 
Williams, under sentence of death, at Auburn, Maine, 
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with a colored man, named Abraham Cox, for the mur- 
der, at sea, of the captain, two mates and one man, of 
the brig Albion Cooper, of Portland, has made a confes- 
sion, which is printed in the Lewiston Falls Journal. 
Williams represents that he was born in Ostend, Belgium, 
in 1830, his father being a sailor; he ran away from 
school, and never learned to read. He first went to cea 
when nine years of age, and has served on shipboard in 
all parts of the world ever since—at one time en a Ger- 
man man-of-war, and then again in the employ of the 
East India Company, acting as captain of the main top 
in one of their vessels. In July, 1857, he became ac- 
quainted with an Irishman named Thomas Fahey, and 
both went to Portland and shipped in the Albion Cooper. 
The brig, soon after leaving port, was found to be leaky ; 
the second mate is stated to have treated both Williams 
and Cox, the negro, with great barbarity, and finally 
Williams stabbed him, for which he was placed in irons. 
Afterward the mate called him into his room, drove a 
nail into a beam and hung him up by the beam, the for- 
ward part of his feet just touching the floor. He was in 
great pain, and finally fainted. Finally Cox broached 
the project of a murder of the captain and crew, and 
supplied some knives and razors, which Williams fas- 
tened to sticks. ‘The Irishman, Fahey, was alone taken 
into their confidence. They first killed Captain Hum- 
phrey, who was asleep on the deck, with two blows on 
the head with a hatchet. His head partially turned, but 
he died without a struggle. He then went behind the 
ond mate and struck him in the head with a hatchet. 
His cries brought out the first mate, who was also struck 
in the head. He retreated to his cabin, where he had a 
hard struggle with his murderers, but was finally dis- 
patched. Ashecameout Williams met the second mate, 
whom he had left for dead, and finished him with a few 
blows of the hatchet. The last murder was of a seaman 
named Burps or Davis. They put iron with the bodies 
and threw them overboard. Afterward they set the ves- 
sel on fire and abandoned it, and were picked up by an- 
other vessel, when Fahey disclosed the horrible tragedy 
in which they had been engaged. Wiliams and Cox 
il g on the 27th inst. Dr. J. Haynes, who has 
ys that the phrenological organs of Will- 
his origin and organization were gross 
sua d his intellect of a low order, though by 
epulsive ord rous. He has light or sandy 






























hair, and is of the sat phlegmatic temperaments, 
and | a strong reser ice to the low Dutch. He 
somewhat resembles Heath, now in the Charlestown 


State Prison, 
“Cox, the negro, has what n« 
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s seldom possess— 









much of the nervous temperament—is quick, restless, and 
impulsive. His head is comparatively | and we 
should think he possesses considerable inteilect. lis 








forchead is 
portion of tl 
region of co 


htly receding, but the lateral 
iensely large, especially in the 
destructivene % 
and acquisitiveness, Caution, firmness, and seif-esteem 
are likewi-e large: lis moral faculties are fairly devel- 
Ilis peculiar cast of intellect predisposes to sus- 
picion, jealousy, and revenge.” 
SWIFT PUNISHMENT OF A MURDERER. 


“On the 26 
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A North Carolina pape 


says: 









ol shocked by t 

te nt Melancon, a young 

man widely known and es een killed by one 
of his negroe his residence in St. James, about eight 
miles beiow ildsonville. Mr. Melancon had discov- 





ered in the negro’s cabin a portion of some things that 
had been stolen some nights previously from a store. 
His master determined to punish him, and, with that in- 
tention, took him to the sugar-house to get irons for him. 
Arrived there, he made the negro (a blacksmith, it seems) 
forge some manacles for his legs, and while stooping down 
to try their size he received a blow from the slave which 
felled him to the earth. The weapon used was a huge 
blacksmith’s hammer. Leaving his master for dead, the 
scoundrel started off, but had not gone far when, chanc- 
ing to look back, he saw his unfortunate victim essaying 
to rise. He immediately returned and finished his blood- 
thirsty deed; after which he cast the body into a pond, 
mounted his master’s horse, and rode off tuward the 
woods, 

** Dogs were obtained and the murderer was hotly pur- 
sued. In his flight he abandoned the horse; but he felt 
the impoesibility of escaping, ran to the river and threw 
himseit in, Before the wituesses of his act came up the 
murderer was drowned." 

LOVE, DESERTION, AND SUICIDE, 

An Albany paper of 10th has the fullowing: ** Three 
or four years ago, a then well-known Albanian removed 
with his family to Central New York, and engaged him- 
self to a manufacturing firm as traveling agent. ‘ihe 
business ramifications of the house compelled him to 
visit nearly every county in the State, and being possess- 
ed of great conversational powers, and much general dng 
formation, he rapidly won the ndship of ali the patrons 
of the house he represented. Among them was a Mr. 

{——., a thrifty merchant, who invited him to his house. 

* There he made the acquaintance of Miss L-——, then 
a beauty of eighteen. She became greatly attached to 
D , Who represented himself asa e person, His 
visits were ultimately satisfactory after an engagement 
of marriage had blinded the deluded girl Miss hk 
pleaded for a fulfillment of his promises. Ie informed 
his victim that a legal ohjection prevented their marriage, 
that he had a wife and children, and that the best he 
could do was for her to flee to some city where 
care for her, promising not to divulge the proc 
her parents, but to allow him to call as usual. 
hever meant to renew his calls, but a hasty summons 
from his victim informing him that she was enciente 
again brought him, and he persuaded her to come to this 
city and become her destroyer's mistress, D—— had in- 
duced her to leave behind a note setting forth that she 
had determined upon leading a life of infumy, that pur- 
suit would be unavailing. 

arents smothered their misery by giving out 
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“Tt 
that their child had gone to the Far West. L— 
unblushing etfrontery, called upon tlic 
he had stolen their child, ostensibly to } 


to her. For the past fifteen months } k—— has re- 
side | here. 


When tired of her, D—— introduced a friend 
for the purpose of affording him a pretext to cast ler off, 
but failing in this, the friend of L—— worked upon her 
jealousy. 

“To this was added prolonged absence, a withdrawal 
of communication, and the withholding of money, the 
whole culminating on Tuesday in an attempt on the part 
of the poor girl to end a life that was loathsome to her, 
Procuring a large dose of laudanum, she took it all, but 
the effect was to make her seriously, dangerously ill, in- 
stead of killing, as she desired. 

‘Saturday night's 11.45 train West took with it as 
passengers, a man about forty, disguised with a wig and 
heavy false whiskers, accompanied by an invalid female. 
Whither they went we know not, but may add, that their 
going has placed us in possession of this ‘o'er true tale.'"’ 

WIFE-TAMING IN BOSTON, 

A Boston paper tells the following story: “ Mr, Fitz- 
gerald resides in Congress Street, and is married to a 
woman who takes snuff and is fond of spinning street- 
yarn. Yesterday afternoon Mrs. F. announced her in- 
tention of visiting Mrs, Dunlap and getting her daily 
supply of rappee. Mr. F. issued positive injunctions 
against such a course, but as the wife insisted the hus- 
band adopted a novel method of keeping her at home. 
He got a chain, about an inch in diameter, wound it 
around her ankle, and then passed the ends through the 
handle of a flat-iron and secured them by meaus of a 
heavy padieck. Putting the key in his pocket he walk- 
ed off to his work and chuckled at his orizinality. 

“Mrs, F. considers herself just as smart as her ‘old 
man,’ and as soon as he had left the house she took one 
of her aprons, half a dozen towels, and a string, and 
managed to the flat-iron to her knee, and thus 
heavily laden, she walked got her snuff, and was 
quietly putting it into @ box, when‘some person dis- 
covered the chain, and gave information at the second 
station-house, and Lieutenant Whitcomb, with great del- 
icacy, relieved the wile of her extra burden, although he 
was compelled to smash the lock with a hammer in doing 
so. Mr. Fitzgerald will have to invent another method, 
and if he succeeds he can make a fortune in teaching his 
secret to others, d la Rarey.” 
















A SAGACIOUS VERDICT. 

Some boys last week having noticed a man lying on 
the mountain several days, ventured to the spot and found 
him dead, a pistol at his side, and every thing indicating 
that he had taken his own life. He was evidently 4 
Spaniard or German, twenty-five years of age. An in- 
quest was held by Squire Hahn, at which, after a full 
investigation, the following intelligent verdict was re- 
turned: “ Suicide, by his own hands." 


A THREE YEARS’ CHASE AFTER A SEDUCER. 


We find the following item in a late number of the 
Review, published at Cleveland: “One day last week 
there passed down on the steamer Michigan a man hav- 
ing in irons another who had some three years since sc- 
duced his sisters The seduction was under promice to 
marry, and the wedding-day fixed, but the seducer ran 
away the day before. The brother of the injured woman 
started in pursuit, and caught him at Erie, but by some 
means the rascal escaped. The brother still kept on his 
track and found him again, bnt again he losthim. Month 
after month passed on, and the resolute brother wander- 
ed about in pursuit, but could get no trace of the object 
of his search. A little while ago, however, he saw a pa- 
per published at Ripon, Wisconsin, in which the name 
of the seducer appeared as editor. Thither he went, 
armed with a requisition from the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and arrested him; and now, after a pursuit of 
three years, has the violator of his sister's honor firmly 
in his grasp. The parties live in Pennsylvania, but where 
or what their names are we failed to learn," 


A CAT NOT PROPERTY, 


A “cat may look at a king,” says a quaint old prov- 
erb; but a jury of twelve men have decided that a cat 
has a right to forfeit his life when disturbing the quiet 
of any neighborhood in this community. We learn from 
the Newark Evening Journal that a suit was tried in that 
enlightened city last week, before a justice, brought to re- 
cover $15 for losses sustained in the death of a cat, al- 
leged to have been shot by defendant. 

Counsel on both sides made eloquent addresses to the 
jury, the main point being whether a cat is or is not 
property. The jury retired about five o'clock, and came 
in about haif past nine with a verdict of “No cause for 
action.” The case excited great interest, and the jus- 
tice’s office was crowded with anxious spectators during 
the trial, Let this be a warning to the feline species. 

NEARLY A SUICIDE. 

We learn from a correspondent that the fashionable 
notion of suicide has found its way into the fashionable 
circles of at least one summer resort. At one of these, 
known to the pleasure-seeking world as “ Deal,"* quite an 
exciting scene occurred, a few days since, tinging with 
something more than the wonted life those who bask in 
the happy, genial pleasures of this famous but quiet re- 
treat. The house at Deal stands some four hundred and 
fifty yards from the sea, between which there is a walk 
some seven feet wide, which serves as the thoroughfare. 
Near the beach, to prevent the walk from being filled 
with sand by passing wagons, two upright pieces of tim- 
ber are erected, about eight feet in height, with a cross- 
piece near the top. An interesting young Philadelphia 
lady having fallen desperately in love with a gentleman, 
whose attentions were monopolized by a couple of New 
York ladies—aibeit he was a faithful and devoted attend- 
ant until their arrival—resolved to make it the last time 
that she should be so gayly deceived. At the hour for 
bathing two ladies and gents were on their way to the 
beach, when, horror-stricken, they beheld dangling from 
the cross-beam (which, since the occurrence, has been 
named the “ Lover's Swing”) the form of a lady in her 
bathing-dress. §S! as at once recognized by the party 
as ** the lady in love." The gentlemen quickly lowered 
the lady by the rope by which she was suspended, and 
carried hcr to the arbor on the beach, when it was discov- 
ered that her pulse was actively beating.’ By the appli- 
cation of some water to her face, and rubbing her wrists, 
she speedily revived; and in less than half an hour she 
was seen dashing about in the surf—nones more full of 
life and spirits than she. Since the above occurrence, 
which has been the current topic of conversation among 
the guests at Deal, it-has been rumored that a gentleman 
from a neighboring city attempted to ‘‘shuffle off this 
mortal coil” at the same place; but the facts being in the 
possession of his immediate friends, it has been impossi- 
ble to learn the cause which impelled him to the rash act. 

A SAD STORY. 

A melancholy story of a deceived wife is told by the 
Sing Sing Chronicle: ‘* It will, perhaps, be recollected 
by most of our readers that a desperate attempt was 
made in February, 1857, by four or five convicts confined 
in the Sing Sing prison to escape by crossing the river 
on the ice. But one of their number, however, Thomas 
Sinclair, alias Winslow, succeeded in getting away, the 
c 8 being speedily captured. Winslow has managed 
eep away until last week, when information was re- 
ceived by the oflicers of the prison that a fellow answer- 
ing his description was confined in the jail in Boston on 
suspicion of burglary. An officer was at once dispatch- 
ed, and on Friday lust returned with the runaway. Wins- 
low's term will expire on the 2ist of September next, 
but an indictment is pending against him for attempting 
to escape on another occasion. On this he will be tried, 
and probably convicted, and sentenced to a term of five 
years’ imprisonment. We understand that since his es- 
cape Winslow has been married to a respectable young 
lady of Boston, who, it seems, was totally ignorant of his 
character at the time of her marriage, and who is now in 
the deepest distress." 





















PERSONAL. 

A letter dated Bedford Springs, August 9, to the Balti- 
more American, says: ** There seems to be considerable 
excitement among the Democratic politicians here on 
account of the marked friendliness displayed by the 
President toward those who sustain him in his Kansas 
vie In the dining-room there are two general tables 
and ten private tables, at one of the latter of which the 
President presides, which is occupied by his family and 





| that of Sir William Gore Ouseley, Robert M. Magraw, 





Esq., of Baltimore, being the constant attendant of Miss 
Lane and the daughter of Senator Bright. 

“There are still four vacant seats, which are only 
filled by invitation from the President. Mr. Carrigan, 
who expects to be the Anti-Lecompton Democratic can- 
didate for Congress from one of the Philadelphia Dis- 
tricts, had been here with his lady for several days with- 
out being invited to the reserved seats; when Mr. Van- 
dyke, the United States District-Attorney from Phila- 
delphia, arrived with his lady, he being a Lecompton 
Democrat, they were immediately invited to a seat at 
the President's table, and Mrs. Vandyke was escorted to 
her seat by the President. This mark of distinction be- 
tween two Democrats of equal standing has caused con- 
siderable feeling between the two wings of the party, and 
is the subject of general comment, especially as there are 
still two vacant seats at the table.” 

The case of Senator Sumner is alluded to by the Paris 
correspondent of the 7ribune, under date of July ‘6. The 
writer says: ‘I have been spending an hour this morn- 
ing with Mr. Sumner. Though my report of June 23 
remains of generally correct application to his present 
condition, some further details may now be added that 
can not fail to interest nen of science as well as personal 
and political friends. His physical sufferings have been 
constant and rather increasing than diminishing since I 
last wrote. The moxa has not been administered anew, 
but none of the wounds on the neck and back left by the 
six first burnings are yet healed. These render every 
change of posture difficult, slow walking very painful, and 
the constai tly irritating motion of a carriage nearly in- 
tolerable. The bed gives only a cramped, labored repose, 
for the nature and position of the fire-wounds are such a3 
to forbid the poor privilege of * tossing about’ under pen- 
alty of fresh agony. ‘This state of things has lasted now 
for nearly six weeks. Meanwhile, however, the burns 
are slowly closing over, and Dr. Brown-Sequard, who is 
in daily attendance, does not propose to apply the moxa 
again for the next two months.” 

It is announced that, after leaving Cherbourg, the Em- 
press of the French will go on a pilgrimage to Auray, a 
small village in Brittany, celebrated for its butter, and a 
shrine of the Virgin, which enjoys a wide reputation. 
Like that of Del Pilar in Spain, its virtues are to 
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those which pagan superstition assigned to Lucina—a 
fact which has given rise to a report of an early addition 
to the imperial family. 

The Detroit Free Press says that the injuries inflicted 
upon Senator Chandler by the recent gas explosion at 
his residence will disfigure him permanently, and in a 
marked manner. His face will suffer the most from the 
ravages of the fire—the lips, forehead, and nose bearing 
evident traces of it, which will remain in the form of 
scars. The hands are also badly burned, so much so that 
a large portion of the skin came off in dressing the 
wounds. Mr. Chandler is doing as well as can be ex- 
pected, however. His little dau r will bear some 
scars on her forehead, and perhaps upon one of her 
cheeks. Her injuries are more slight than any of the 
other persons, however. The two men who were injured 
at the same time will soon recover, but will each bear 
the scars of the disaster through life. Their worst burns 
are on their faces. They are both doing well and will 
soon be about asain. 

The Lafayette Courier tells the following story of a 
desperate “* lovyer” in a little town in Montgomery coun- 
ty: “A young man named Paxton, having received the 
‘mitten’ from a young lady at Darlington, i 
ery county, to whom he had been paying hi se 
met her at church on last Sabbath, and drawing a revol- 
ver, snapped it three times in a vain attempt to shoot 
her. A gentleman came to the rescue of the lady, and 
Paxton leveled the revolver at him, but fortunately it 
again missed fir He was immediately disarmed, and 
was yesterday arrested and taken to Crawfordsville, where 
he was lodged in jail. Strange to say, the pistol was re- 
capped, and every barrel which had before missed fire 
was discharged on the spot.” 


























FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT has not done much that is important 
since our last record. The Lords have receded from 
some of their amendments to the Indian Bill, and ap- 
pointed a Committee of Conference. In the course of 
discussion on Indian affairs, Lord Stanley said it was 
impossible to form an estimate of the present str 
of the mutineers. The total number of the Queen's 
force in India, or on their way out, was 73,416; but 
7456 were reported sick, and 1159 were drafts on their 
way out. At the latest returns there were 60,000 effect- 
ives and 11,000 drafts, As to the Company's forces, they 
were 18,958 Europeans on the ist of July. After a de- 
duction for casualties, there was then a total of between 
86,000 and 87,000 European troops in India. With re- 
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gard to the Indian loan, £4,421,000 had been borrowed, 
leaving £3,500,000 still to be borrowed. There would be 
ample means from this source to defray the expenses for 
Instructions had been 


the whole of the current year. 
sent to proclaim, in her Majesty's 
and the instructions seut out clearly a ’ 
tention of the Goverument—not to interfere with the re- 
ligion of the natives. 

Both Houses are actively engaged in clearing up the 
business of the session, and an adjournment is expected 
on the 2d inst. 

THE FIRST JEW IN PARLIAMENT. 

In the Co:nivons, on the 26th of July, at the m« g 
sitting, Baron L. N. de Rothschild, introduced by Lord 
J. Russell and Mr. Smith, presented himself at the table 










to be sworn. 

A copy of the new oath being offered to him, he stated 
to the Speaker that he had a conscientious objection to 
taking the oath in the form tendered to him, and he was 
thereupon requested to withdraw. 

Lord J. Russell then moved a resolution in conformity 
with the act,.to the effect that the Baron, a person pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion, was prevented from sitting 
and voting in the House by reason of his conscientious 
objection to take the oath in the form required by the 
act. 

After some remarks by Mr. Warren, it was agreed to. 

Lord J. Russell then moved a further resolution, like- 
wise in pursuance of the act, “that any person profess- 
ing the Jewish religion may, henceforth, on taking the 
oath prescribed in an act of the present session of Parlia- 
ment, to entitle him to sit and vote in this House, omit 
the words, ‘And I make this declaration upon the true 
faith of a Christian,’ ” 

Mr. Warren said he should take the sense of the House 
upon this resolution. 

The House was divided, and the resolution was carried 
by 69 to 57. 

Baron Rothschild then reappeared at the table, and 
having been sworn upon the Old Testament, took his 
seat. 








THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO CHERBOURG. 

Both London and Paris journals just now are very 
much otcupied in discussing the approaching journey 
of Queen Victoria to Cherbourg. But beyond the fact 
that ber Majesty is going to Cherbourg very little indeed 
appears tu be po-itively known with respect to the royal 
visit. Weare told that her Majesty will not land at Cher- 
bourg, but be entertained on board the flag-ship Bretagne. 
Nevertheless the people of Paris report with increasing 
confidence that the Queen will land; and they say that 
the Emperor and Empress will try to prevail on her Maj- 
esty to prolong her visit beyond the limited period named 
for its duration. Perhaps the truth is that the Court, os- 
cillating between a desire to gratify its ‘ august ally” 
and a wish not to offend public opinion at home, scarce- 
ly knows what to do, and will end by making the con- 
templated visit as brief as courtesy will permit. 

DISCOVERY OF THE PRETENDER’S HOARD, 

The London Court Journal has the following: “A 
most extraordinary discovery, which, for obvious reasons, 
is sought to be kept a profound secret, has taken place in 
an old ruined house at Iriel. An immense chest full of 
gpld and silver coins of English stamp has been found 
concealed in one of the cellars, where it had been care- 
fully walled up. From the papers and documents con- 
tained likewise in the chest, it has become evident that 
the house was once inhabited by Bolingbroke, who must 
have lain concealed here during the period wherein his 
whereabouts has always remained a puzzie to biogra- 
phers and historians. In one of his letters he mentions 
that ‘his retreat is convenient to the Seine,’ and the 
house in question is found to possess a subterranean 
passage leading down to the water's edge. The money 
is evidently the result of the subscription raised by the 
party of the Pretender, for want of which the latter was 
prevented from striking a decisive blow." 

FEARFUL PREDICAMENT, 

One day lately, while four little boys were diverting 
themselves by leaping in and out of an old corn-chest 
that stood in the stable of a farm in the Carse of Gowrie, 
the whole of them got into it at one time, and drew down 
the lid, which, being furnished in the common way for a 
padlock, the holder caught the staple, and made them 
prisoners at once, beyond the possibility of extricating 
themselves. Fortunately, however, the horses had to be 
Suppered ; but the plowman whose duty it was to do so 
had performed this task, and was leaving for the night, 
when he thought he heard some movement in the chest. 
Aware there was ho corn in it, he was co he was 
etd but, curiosity prompting him, he lifted the 

id, and found the now missed and anxiously sought for 
prisoners still alive, but quite unconscious, or anable to 
make the least etfort for their deliverance. Had a nrove- 
~~ a the part ~ sy of them not drawn the attention 
ot the plowman at the last momen 
doubtless have been dead before —- aii i 


FRANCE, 
THE EMPEROR AT PLOMBIERES. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says: “The life 
the Emperor is leading at Plombiéres is in strong con- 
trast with that of the Tuileries. Plombiéres is but a 
small village, situated in a valley so narrow that it has 
but one street. This street, since his Majesty's residence 
there, is decorated with flags, and every Sunday even- 
ing the citizens illuminate their houses for two hours, 
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yurier, Ilis Majesty never allows busi- 
ness to accumulate on his hands, 
seconded by his secretary. The contidenc 
in M. Mocquard is so great that he leaves 
minor business to his discretion, and he 
ure to issue to the public that has nc 
ider the scrutinizing eye of his inteiligent s . 
M. Mocquard’s influence with the Emperor is said to be 
beyond that of any of his Mini 8. Fortunately, he is 
aman of superior ability an Igment, and is thus en- 
abled to render his Majesty valuable assistance. 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES, 

“Yet with all his impassibility ot character, and with 
the calm which reigns in appearance around his daily 
life at Plombiéres, the Emperor can and dare never for- 
get that he is surrounded wherever he goes by an 
known band of men, who mysteriously make pa:t of an 
creep through every crowd he encounters, charged wit 
the protection of his person, and what is w 
band is necessary to the protection of his life. 
infernal plot to take his life has just been di . 
St. 1 ne, and thirty or forty ar estations made, 
foundery of fulminating bombs, of the model of 
Orsini’s, was found, and several finished | 
seized. According to the Lyons journal, the whole pop- 
ulation is in a state of fermentation, and it is sup; ‘ 
that the plot was an extended one.” 

THE EMPEROR’S JOURNEY TO PARIS. 

The Moniteur of the :Sth states that the Emperor Na- 
poleon leit Plombiéres at half past six on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and arrived at the palace of St. Gloud about seven in 
the evening. In his passage the people, who assembled 
in crowds along the line, cheered him with the greatest 
enthusiasm ; triumphal arches were raised at many points 
of the road, afld his Majesty stopped at several places 
and examined the various magnificent works which were 
to be found at them, ‘** This journey of the Emperor,” 
concludes the Moniteur, ** amidst hisfaithful subjects of 
the east, gave rise to some very touching scenes, Among 
the most striking episodes there was one which will re- 
main engraved on the memory of all who witnessed it—it 
was the emotion felt by all present when at the 
ville station the Mayor of Provins presented to the 
Emperor two officers who had belonged to the army of 
iegypt, the sole remains of those immortal bands who at 
the close of the last century supported the glory of the 
arms of the French from the mouths of the Nile to the 
pyramids of Egypt." 

RUMORS OF MORE HEIRS TO THE TURONE, 
of the Heruid rays: ** Wh 
pers have been passit ubout as to the Empress being 
again in an interesting situation, but there has been no 
public confirmation of the fact, nor am I much disposed 
to credit it. Mer Majesty has never fairly recovered the 
shock which her whole system sustained in her firs 
last accouchement, and those immediately about her 
person do not seem to think it at all probable that she 
will furnish any more heirs to the throne ot France; but 
all predictions on such matters, as in politics, are essen- 
tially unsafe." 

RECEPTION OF TIE ITEROINE OF DJIDDA, 

A Paris letter says: * Mademoiselle Eveillard, the 
heroic daughter of the murdered Consul at Djidda, has 
arrived at Paris, and is, for the moment, the lioness of 
the town. Sie is a girl of nineteen, tall, with dark hair 
and eyes, an expression of decision of character, and de- 
cidedly handson One of the wounds which she bears 
is a sabre cut which extends from the ear to the corner 
of the mouth, and is not yet healed. M. Emerat, t 
Chancellor of the Consulate, a young man of twe 
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arrived at the same time, and bears several wounds not 
tht her 





yet healed. Mademoiselle Eveillard has bro 
maid, who assisted in the defense of the house ag 
barbarians, and M. Emerat has broug 
a native Arabian, wio also foug 
t after a long resistance 
per part of the house, where the Consul and his 
already been killed, unknown to him, and after 

xd three or four of the enemy himself, ; 
finally overcome, and but for Mademoiselle Eveillar: 
woulc have been killed. 

** Mademoiselle Eveiilard wa € 
Cloud to-day to see the Em who intends to offer 
her household, The Suitan of Turkey has 
already awarded her a large life pension, and the Em- | 
press will add suflicient to give her an income, perhaps, 
of three or four thousand dollars a year. M. Emevrat 
has been named Chevalier in the Legi of Llcnor, and, 
it is expected, will return to Djidda in a man-of-war as 
Consul." 

MORE CAPITAL FOR THE EMPRESS. 

A short time siuce a young peasant girl, in the neigh- 

borhood of Quintin, Who had just finished her education 
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at a rural school, upon her return to her home found her 
family in great distress in consequence of her broth 
sole support of his parents, having been compelled to be- 
come a soldier. The young gi:l having heard, when a 
school, a great deal said of the kindness of the 
determined to write to her Majesty, explaini: 
ation in which she and her parents were lett in 
quence of the absence of her brother. This letter 
unassisted composition of the young girl—was, with 
address ** A Madame UI mperatrice, 4 Pris,” contided 
to the post. The young girl said not a word of what she 
had done to any one. She regarded it as a secret be- 
tween herself and her Majesty; and she was not sur- 
prised (although every one else in the vill: was 
amazed) to hear from the postman that he had a letter, 
sealed with the imperial arms, addressed to the young 
maiden. This letter was written by her Majesty's secre- 
tary, and assured the little peasant girl that the wrong 
done to her family should be speedily repaired. The 
letter was followed in a few days by the return of the 
girl's brother to his native village. The young soldier 
and his sister are about to erect an altar of turf, and to 
decorate it with flowers, and at that altar both, accompa- 
nied by the maidens and young men of their village, will 
offer up their prayers for the health, long life, and hap- 

ness of the Empress as she passes on her way from St. 

iene to Dinan. 

M, DE PENE ALL RIGHT AGAIN. 


M. de Péne, the writer in Figaro, is, to the astonish- 
ment of all his friends, after a wound that would have 
sent ninety-nine men out of a hundred to their graves, 
walking about Paris. His health is stiil delicate, but all 
immediate danger seems to have passed away. It is the 
general opinion that both the liver and diaphragm were 

jerced. ‘I'he only material inconvenience he suffers is 
a difficulty of making a long respiration. It is not gen- 
erally known that M. de Péne was the author of a subri- 
quet given in Figaro to the St. Helena medal, and which 
also gave great offense to the military. He called it the 
* Contremarque du Pere-Lachaise.”” It is customary at 
French theatres, as at all others, to give to parties leav- 
ing the theatre, and desiring to return, a *contre- 
marque,” which secures their readmission; and as each 
recipient of the St. Helena medal must be at least sixty 
years of age—that is, the very youngest of them—and 
therefore well-nigh to that ‘‘ bourne from which no tray- 
eler returns,” M. Peéne termed it the ‘* Contremarque of 
the great Paris cemetery,’ indicative of the holder's 
speedy return to the dust from which he sprang. The 
gloomy color of the badge, its triste-looking ribbon, and 
the tottering form it too frequently adorned, gave a truth 
























to the witticism which foreigu rather than native jour- 
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nals were not slow to avail themseives of. In England 
particularly, where a secret consciousness existe d that 
whatever specious reasons might be put forward, the St, 
Helena souvenir could have but one object, M. de Péne's 
sobriquet was eagerly caught at, and J'igaro very speed- 
ily received a hint to be careful how it thus played with 
iged tools. ‘The fact of M. de ene being known as the 
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1oW TO TAME SEA-FISH, 
entreays: “ Reality is afterall more 
interesting thar om, as is proved by the great atten- 
tion a paper of ‘pisaculture,’ com: iunicated by M. Coste 
to the Academy of Sciences, has received. This gentle- 
man has for an observatory off the coast of Finistere, 
by which he has been enabled to make a study of the 
habits of varioussea-fish. By means of an ingenious ap- 
paratus formed of wire, he separates the fish, and has 
them under control without their consciousness, Some 
species, such as the mullet, the kle-back, ete., grow 
perfec tame, will follow the hand that offers them 
food, and even allow themselves to be taken out of the 
water, The gaby and bull-head are less familiar; 

turbot, whiag looks so unintell it, will nevertheless 
take food from the hand; it changes color when irrita- 
ted, the spots with which it is covered growing pale or 
dark according to the emotionsexcitedinhim. It swal- 
lows fish of a much larger size than would appear com- 
patible withthe apparent smallness of its mouth, Thus 
A young turbot, not more than ten inches in length, has 
been seen to swallow piichards of the largest size. The 
pipe fish has two curious peculiarities, ‘These fish form 
roups, intwining*their tails together, and remaining 
nmovable in a vertical position, with their heads up 











































1. When food is offered them, says M. Coste, they 
im round on their backs to receive it. This is owing to 
the peculiar position of the mouth, which is placed un- 
der a kind of beak, and perpendicular to its axis, The 
crustaceous tribes have also furnished much. matter of 
observation. The prawn and crab, for instance, may be 

d as exercising the virtue of conjugal fidelity to the 
ghest degree; for the male takes hold of his mate and 
never, lets her go; he swims with her, crawls about with 
her, and if she be forcibly taken away from him, he 
seizes hold of heragain. The metamorphoses to which 
various crustaceans are subject have also been studied 
with much attention, and can not but form a valuable 
addition to our knowledge Of natural history.” 

TURNING THE TABLES ON A ROBBER. 

A corn factor was returning a few days ago from Mont- 
lery, on the Orleans road, when suddenly a man, holding 
a large stick in his hand, stepped out from behind a tree, 
aud demanded his money or his life. ‘* Why, you seem 
somewhat peremptory,” was the reply, ** but here is my 
answer,’ and he drew out arevolver. Then, presenting 
the weapon at the nean, he said, ** If you do not obey wy 
injunctions in every respect, I willfire. It is an unpleas- 
eut thing to kill a man, but with respect to you I should 
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not have the slightest hesitation. First of all throw 
down your stick; and next, turn out your pockets, and 
place there on the road every thing of value you have 
about you—money, jewels, no matter what.” “I can 
not resist a demand so strongly supported,"’ said the oth- 
er; **but if you do business on the highway also, I must 
say that it is very irregular to rob acoufrére.” **Come, 


muke haste,"’ said the other, ina menacing tone, “Itis 
a punishment I inflict on you; I want to give your mon- 
ey to the poor. Dispatch!" The foot-pad made no fur- 
ther delay, but laid his stick and portemonnaie at the 
fect of the factor, and then took to tlight across the field. 
‘The contents of the portemonnaie, one hundred and three 
francs and ninety-five centimes, were duly deposited ia 
the poor-box of his parish church by the dealer, 
GERMANY, 
A DIAMOND WORTH TWO MILLIONS, 

Several of the German journals have lately spoken of 
the discovery of a diamond of extraordinary size and 
value. A letter from Vienna, in the Journal de Franc- 
Sort, gives the following account of the affair: ** The 
owner is an old Portuguese major, who found it in a col- 
lection of minerals forming part of the property of a gov- 
ernor of India who digd in Europe. He is now at Lay- 
bach with a French chemist, who at first valued the stone 
at 139 millions of francs, but now says that it is not a 
pure diamond, It is of the size of a small hen's egg; 
very clear and limpid, but without all the brilliancy of 
the diamond. The price, however, is no longer 139 mill- 
ions of frances, but three millions of florins, The manner 
in which this diamond got to Laybach is as follows: A 
foreigner residing near that town, happening to be in 
Paris, became acquainted with the owner of it, and on 
his return home induced a merchant of Laybach to ad- 
vance a sum of 400) francs to enable the owner of the 
stone to come with it to Vienna. The money was sent, 
and in a short time he arrived at Laybach, accompanied 
by a chemist and an agent. The stone was greatly ad- 
mired, and steps were being taken to find a purchaser, 
when one day the owner and his two companions thought 
fit to leave the place, they afterward asserted, for the 
residence of the person who had first spoken to the mer- 
chant; but, as suspicion was excited, they were arrested 
ou a charge of wanting to make off without having paid 
what they owed. They were forthwith taken to Vienna, 


on 


and are still in confinement at the suit of the merchant. 


ITALY. 
THE NEW IMPROVISATRICE, 

An Italian correspondent says; ** The popular favorite 
just now is the improvisatrice Gianni Milli, a bloom- 
ing maid of some twenty summers, and the Sappho 
of the Academy. A niece of the late Francesco Gianni, 
who improvised entire tragedies with marvelous fluency, 
and was pensioned by Napoleon, she is, besides beiug 
earned in the ancieut and modern tongues, confessedly 
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the most successful of the living declaimers in extempo- 
rary verse; and this dance of the poets yields only in 
popular atéraction to the poetry of the dance. The se- 


lectest circles crowd her *‘ Academies,’ and jealous cities 
contend for her favor, That Florence may gain nothing 
by the hospitality which has made her its ornament, Si- 
enuna holds out to her the golden crown. During a re- 
ceut visit she even divided the suffrages of Vienna with 
the queen of the ballet. But her habitual presence here, 
in the midst of these rivalries, betrays a preference tor 
the city of Dante, where her public appearances are ver- 
itable ovations. 

**On these occasions subjects are proposed in writing 
by the audience and lodged in an urn, when the number 
agreed upon, usually half a dozen or more, are drawn by 
lot before her appearance. When she enters, the music, 
which fills the intervals of recitation, ceases; the theme 
is presented in the midst of the general salutations, and 
then, after a moment's pause, her charming voice runs 
into an easy flow, like an endless river, without obstruc- 
tion—never weary, rarely hurried,” 


TURKEY. 
MORE PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS. 

A letter from Szisset, on the frontiers of Bosnia, to Par- 
fs, gives further particulars of the insurrection among 
the Christians against the Turks, After the male pop- 
ulation had left their wives and children in safety on the 
Austrian territory, they marched against the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks under the command of a Servian named Jaraczei, 
The latter, who has 4000 men under his orders, armed 
with swords and pikes, attacked the Bashi-Bazouks of 
1400 men encamped on the heights of Dibamka, The 
‘Turks were defeated and tied, leaving a quantity of arms 
and ammunition behind them. At present the Turkish 
regulars are marching against the {nsurgents. 

INDEMNITY TO CHRISTIAN SUFFERERS. 

A Paris letter in the Nord of Brussels, says: ‘‘ Intelli- 
gence has been received here that the Sultan has accord- 
ed from his privy purse an annual pension of 12,000 francs 
to Mademoiselle veillard, half of which, on her death, 
is to go to the other children of the consul at Djidda, 
The Sultan has also placed at the disposition of the 
French embassador at Constantinople, a sum of 259,000 
franes, to be distributed to the French families who suf- 
fered most in the recent events in that town. These do- 








nations of the Sultan are independent of the reparation 
which will be aw 


officially.” 

















BEHEADING A DEAD CHRISTIAN, 

At Erzeroum, in Armenia, no rain having fallen this 
Summer, the Turkish clergy could devise no better ex- 
pedient to propitiate the heavens than the infliction of 
capital punishment on a Giaour or Christian; and, being 
merciful in their management, had the dead body of an 
unbeliever disinterred and decapitated. This pr poeeding 
has actually caused a greater sensation in Asia Minor than 
the everyday occurrence of ordinary beheading; and, 
added to the tumult of all around Lebanon, and the gen- 
eral outbreak of Ottoman fanaticism in the East, the state 
of affairs is truly alarming. 


INDIA. 
TIK LATEST NEWS, 

The Rombay mail of July 3 reached Suez on the 284. 
The recapture of Gwalior is confirmed. The rebels lost 
twenty-seven guns, besides elephants and treasure to a 
large amount. The fugitives from Gwalior are said to 
be hemmed in on all sides by British troops. On the 
13th, Sir Hope Grant gained a brilliant vigtory at Newa 
Gunge, near Lucknow, capturing a large nidmber of guns 
and driving the enemy across the Cogra. The celebrated 
Moulvie, for whom £5.00 had been offered, was killed. 
Oude continues much disturbed. The Governor-General, 
on receiving Lord Ellenborough's dispatch, iseued a proc- 
lamation giving an amnesty to all but murderers; The 
results are not yet known. The details of Sir Hopo 
Grant's vicfory near Lucknow state that the rebels were 
nearly 20,000 strong, and their loss was six handred men 
and six guns. The British had six killed and thirty 
wounded. The fight lasted three hours, and the rebels 
were utterly routed, A good effect was anticipated. The 
Azinghur and Gheseport districts were much disturbed 
by the rebels, who plundered the town an? burned the for- 
ests. The Gorruckpore and Allahabad district#had been 
quieted, In the Agra division Sir H, Rose's activity had 
restored confidence and tranquillity. A rebel Rajah had 
surrendered in Rohileund, where the rebels were also be- 
ing put down, 

DREADFUL STRAITS OF THE BRITISIT. 

The Calcutta Haglishman has the following observa- 
ns on the general condition of affairs fn India: 

* We therefore can not hesitate any longer to impress 
upon the attention of our readers at he uur present 
] tion, which will be best understood when we state 
that while the British hold every fortress and place af im- 
portance throughout the disaffected provinces, the coun- 
try itself may be said to be in possession of the rebels 

Delhi, A i, Bareily, Shajehanpore, Calpee, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Allahabad are protected by 
European troops, but our authority scarcely extends be- 
yond the reach of our guns, and the intervening districts 
are overrun by rebels and budmashes, who move about as 
they please, marking their course by plunder and destruc. 
tion of property, and setting at defiance every attempt to 
restore order and tranquillity. Indigo factories, public 
and private bungalows, and railway dépéts have been 
burned, and we are thankful that these deeds have net 
been accompanied by the murder of Europeans, though, 
doubtless, not for want of inclination on the part of the 
rebels, but want of opportunities. It will be seen that our 
troops have again been engaged on several occasions with 
the enemy, and although in each instance perfectly suc- 
cessful, yet the majority of the rebels have as usual man 

aged to escape. This, however, can hardly be wondered 
at, for, in the absence of adequate cavalry, aud with the 
dreadful heat of the season, pursuit of the fugitives would 
have been useless, and in all probability only added to 
the frightful mortality of our brave men who fall daily 
victims to the sun. We are not overstating the fact by 
mentioning that sun stroke and heat apoplexy are regu- 
larly decimating the several corps eugaged in the sup- 
pression of tLe rebellion—an apprehension which we have 
frequently expressed and which unhappily is fully real- 


ized. 
CHINA, 
CAPTURE OF THE PEI-HO FORTS. 

We have further details of this important operation. 
A British officer who was engaged says: ** At 7 a.m. Cap- 
tain Hall, of the Calewtta, pulled in and desired the forte 
to surrender, telling them if the flags were hauled down 
by 9 a.m. the forts would be taken possession of peace- 
fully; if the flags were not hauled down, firing wouid 
commence and the forts be captured by force. Nine o'clock 
came, but with no sign of surrender, and another hour 
was given them. The two, admirals were on board the 
gun-boat Slaney, with the English and French pennants 
flying. The Cormorant, which was the leading ship of 
the attack, had been lying cluse up to forts on the right 
bank of the river, and the people of the forts had been 
observed training their guns on her. At 10 a.m. the flag 
of battle was hoisted by all the gun-boats and steamers 
along the line, with the exception of the Cormorant, 
which run up the French flag, almost at the same mo- 
ment running her anchor up to her bows, and getting 
under weigh. On her deck were only to be seen three 
solitary individuals—the captain, Saumarez, the master 
conning the ship, and the steersman, the men lying down 
at their quarters, She gradually edged over toward the 
forts on the right bank, running past them in beautiful 
style, fired upon as she passed each fort without return. 
ingagun. During her passage she got hulled ten times; 
but, owing to closing so much on the forts, their shot for 
the most part passed over her without doing damage. 
After passing them she ran over to the left shore, and, 
running into the mud with her bruadside to the forts on 
that side, commenced the action. She was followed by 
two French gun-boats and the Nimrod, which latter ves- 
scl came to the assistance of her comrade, The different 
gun-boats took up their stations, and as they fell into 
them opened fire with precision. After ahout an hour's 
cannonading, to which the Chinese reply was quick but 
ineffective, the Slaney, with the Admirals on board, ran 
straight up through the fleet, towing the attacking col- 
umns under Sir F, Nicholson of the Pique, and Oposswm 
towing another party. under Captain Hall. The French 
supplied an attacking party for the forts on the right 
bank. The boats pushed off. and the men were soon on 
shore. Then followed the usual scene—the Chinese bolt- 
ed, and the French attack being made very quick, a mine 
was sprung whieh caused them censiderable loss. The 
forts on the left bank were taken by the British without 
much loss, although mines were also exploded on their 
advance, by the bursting of one of which the carpenter 
of the Calcutta and two seamen were killed. In about 
an hour and forty minutes we were \n posseesion of all 
the forts at the mouth of the river. 

LOSS OF THE ASSAILANTS, 

“We are happy to may the loss on our side was very 
slight, only one officer, the master of the Opossum, being 
severely wounded by a shot in the side and thigh. We 
have no exact or reliable lars of the loss on the 
British side, but do not hear that it exceeds twenty-five 
killed and wounded. Our allies, we are sorry to say, 
owing to the explosion of a mine. suffered more severely — 
fifteen men, it is caid, being killed, and forty men wound- 
ed; some of the latter dreadfully burned and torn by the 
explosion. Among the killed are four lieutenants, One, 
the first of the Musee. was cut in two by a shot; another 
had his cap knocked off by a shot, on which he exclaimed, 
*IT am lucky to-day!’ but immediately fell down dead, 
without the mark of any wound on his person. 

NOW THE CHINESE FOUGHT. 

“ The Chinese stuck to their guns manfually, and there 
were the usual acts of self-sacrifice. One blue-button 
mandarin was found by the French in the fort which 
they had captured, dead beside a gun, having cut his 
throat; and in the assault on the highest fort of thirty- 
one guns a mandarin jumped out and charged the 
single handed. ‘The officers did al! they could to prevent 
him being killed, but one of the men on the flanks, at 
some distance, shot him through tho neck and killed him, 
to the regret of those near, who admired his brave action. 
About ninety-eight guns were captured, sixty-eight of 
which were brass or composition metal, Some were 
eight-inch guns, but we believe they had none of the 
usual appliances of sights. The loss of the Chinese is 
supposed to have been very heavy, as the firing was very 
accurate, the shells bursting with great precision in the 
embrasures. The Chinese fired grape, and even at- 
tempted shells, but, as their fuse was only a piece of 
common slow match, the shell generally burst close to 
the gun.” 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Tue success of the Atlantic Telegraph is still the 
event of the day, and we devote a large portion of 
our space to its illustration. We gave this time 
last year several graphic pictures of the enterprise, 
wire, vessels, etc. In pursuing the subject, we 
give on the first page of this paper a fine portrait 
of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, to whom, more than to 
any other man, the world owes the immense bene- 
fit it is about to enjoy, and who deserves 4 statue 
in every great city in Europe and America. On 
these pages we give a portrait of the Governor of 
Newfoundland, an illustration of the reception of 
the Niagara at Si. Johns, Newfoundland, and re- 
liable views of Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and 
Valentia Bay, Ireland, the termini of the Trans- 
atlantic line. 

THE GOVERNOR OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Sir Alexander Bannerman is a Scotchman by 
birth, of a very ancient family, their surname 
being one of the earliest which was assumed in 
Scotland. He is heir-presumptive to a baronetcy 
conferred on an ancestor of his by Charles the Sec- 
ond, in 1682. His cousin, the ninth baronet, now 
holds the title. Sir Alexander was born in Aber- 
deen in 1789. 

Having in early life adopted the liberal and 
popular side of politics, in local as well as public 
affairs, his fellow-townsmen, when the franchise 
was conferred on them, chose him to represent 
them in the House of Commons, which he contin- 
ued to do for four successive Parliaments, where 
he supported, and had the satisfaction to see, nu- 
merous important measures triumphantly carried 
which, before the passing of the Reform Bill, had 
been withheld from the people. During his par- 
liamentary career he enjoyed the friendship of 
many of the leading statesmen of the day; and 
during various changes of administration lived on 
intimate terms with several of his able political 
opponents. Fora short period he held the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, pre- 
vious to which he was offered the government of 
Demerara, and subsequently Barbadoes, both of 
which he declined. After the passing of the repeal 
of the corn-laws, a measure which he strenuously 
supported, he retired from Parliament, to the great 
regret of his constituents, who soon afterward pre- 
sented him with an elegant and valuable service 
of plate, in token of their regard for him and esti- 
mation of his public services. On Sir Alexander 
retiring from Parliament he passed much of his 
time at Brechin Castle, in Forfarshire, the residence 
of his old and attached friend, the late Lord Pan- 
mure., 

The government of the Island of Prince Edward 
falling vacant about the latter end of the yea 
1851, on the death of Sir Donald Campbell, th 
then Colonial Minister, Earl Grey, on Lord Pan 
mure’s suggestion, offered Sir Alexander the gov 
ernment of that colony, at the same time warning 
him that difficulties would beset his path on ques- 
tions both agrarian and political, which for some 
time had been sources of great discontent in that 
island. Sir Alexander, however, accepted the of- 
fer, on condition that ke should have the power, 
according to the best of his judgment, on the one 
hand to uphold the law, on the other to redress the 
just grievances of the colonists; and he was ac- 














SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN, GOVERNOR OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY. ] 


cordingly vested by the Colonial Minister with the 
fullest authority that a governor could ask. He 
left England early in the year 1852, and crossed 
the dangerous Strait of Northumberland in the ice- 
boat—the only conveyance to the island in winter, 
and a route which was never before, and per!aps 
never will again, be taken by its governor. It is 
well known that some vears before he crossed the 
Atlantic, what is termed ‘‘ Responsible Govern- 
ment” had been conceded to some of the British 
North American Provinces. The inhabitants of 
Prince Edward Island eagerly desiring the same 
system, it was introduced into the island by Sir Al- 
exander, and succeeded Admirably during his ad- 
ministration. 

It was during his administration that the Fish- 
ery Question arose, which terminated in the Reci- 
procity Treaty between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States. In this he took a great interest, rep- 














resenting to the British Government the danger 
which might arise from a collision with the fisher- 
men of both nations from their frequent disputes, 
each party construing the then existing treaty, 
which was expressed in ambiguous terms, as it 
suited their interests. 

In the year 1853 a small naval force was sent 
from England to cruise on the coasts of the North 
American provinces. The United States Govern- 
ment adopted a similar course. The frigate Prince- 
ton and sloop-of-war Fulton lay at anchor at Char- 
lottetown for some time, the Commodore during 
his stay acquiring information for his Government, 
and living on terms of intimacy and friendship with 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The latter had been 
corresponding upon the Fishery Question with the 
late lamented Daniel Webster, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
Mr. Crampton, etc., and he had the satisfaction to 
see most of his views carried into effect. A copy 
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‘of the proposed treaty was sent to him early in the 
year 1854, and, soon affer, the question was ami. 
cably settled, to the mutual satisfaction of both 
nations. 

He left Prince Edward Island on the 10th of 
June, remained in the United States for several] 
months, and arrived at New Providence on the 
12th October, where he assumed the government 
of the Bahamas in the beautiful town of Nassau, 
and continued to administer it for upward of two 
years, receiving, before his departure, unanimous 
addresses from the Legislative Council and House 
of Assembly, complimenting him on the uninter. 
rupted harmony which had existed in the colony, 
among all parties, during his administration. ~ 

He left Nassau on the 10th of May, on his route 
to Newfoundland, via the United States, where he 
arrived on the 8th of June. He may have difii- 
culties to encounter in that important colony ; but 
it is to be hoped that the administration of his 


| government may prove as successful there as it 
| was in Prince Edward Island and the Bahamas. 


On this side of the Atlantic he has always shown 
kindness and hospitality to ditizens of the United 


| States when he had an opportunity of doing so. 
| No one will rejoice more than the Governor of New- 
| foundland at seeing Great Britain and the United 


States now so closely united with each other by 
the successful accomplishment of the great enter- 
prise which is now the absorbing topic of con- 
versation. 
THE RECEPTION AT ST. JOHNS. 
The reception of the Telegraph fleet at St. Johns, 
of which we give below an illustration, was of 


| course enthusiastic in the highest degree. The 


| Shipping came out to meet the Niagara, and, in 
| the language of the telegraphic reporter, “every 








thing wore the appearance of a gala day.” 

On the morning of 10th, at 11 a.m., the Legis- 
lative Council presented an address to Mr. Field. 
In the course of his reply Mr. Field said: 


“The exclusive privileges conferred by the colony on 
the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company, made her the subject of severe criticism; and 
it is, therefore, with satisfaction I observe the approving 
terms in which you refer to them, Every enlightened 
country recognizes a right of property in those who or- 
ganize a work where science, or skill, or capital has been 
invested. This protection is necessary to draw out the 
efforts of men in new works of public utility—for who 
would sow if he could not reap?’—and while the individ- 
ual has his reward, society is the gainer by his labor. In 
the exclusive privileges you have conferred on the Com- 
pany I represent, the principle of copyright only is in- 
volved; and I think there can now be no doubt that your 
policy has conduced to the interests of the colony.” 


In the afternoon the Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented an address, in the course of his reply to 
which Mr. Field observed : 


“It would not only be ungenerous but unjust that I 
should for a moment forget the services of those who 
were my co-operators in this enterprise, and without 
whom any labor of mine would have been unavailing. 
It would be difficult to enumerate the many gentlemen 
whose scientific acquirements and skill and energy have 
been devoted to the advancement of the work, and who 
have so nobly produced the issue which has called forth 
the expression of your good wishes in my behalf. But I 
could not do justice to my own feelings if I failed to ac- 
knowledge how much is owing to Captain Hudson and 
the officers of the Niagara, whose hearts were in the work 
and whose toil was unceasing; to Captain Dayman, of 
her Majesty's ship Gorgon, for the soundings so accurate- 
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ly made by him, and for the able manner in which he led 
the great circle arc while laying the cable; to Captain 
Otter, of the Porcupine, for the survey made by him in 
Trinity Bay, and for the able manner in which he pilot- 
ed the Niagara into Trinity Bay, at night, to her anchor- 
age; to Mr. Everett, who has for months devoted his 
whole time to designing and perfecting the beautiful ma- 
chinery which has so successfully payed out the cable from 
the ships—machinery so perfect in every respect that it 
was not for one moment stopped on board the Niagara 
until she reached her destination in Trinity Bay; to Mr. 
Woodhouse, who superintended the coiling of the cable, 
and so zealously and ably co-operated with his brother 
engineers during the process of paying out; to the elec- 
tricians, for their constant watchfulness ; to the men, for 
their almost ceaseless labor; and I feel confident that 
you will have a good report from the commander, en- 
gineers, electricians, and others on board the Agamem- 
non and Valorous, the Irish portion of the fleet ; to the di- 
rectors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, for the time 
they have devoted to the undertaking without receiving 
any compensation for their services—and it must be a 
pleasure to many to know that the director who has de- 
voted more time than others was for many years a resi- 
dent of this place, and well known to all of you—I mean 
Mr. Brooking, of London; to Mr. C. M, Lampson, a na- 
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tive of New England, but who has for the last twenty-five 
years resided in London, who appreciated the great im- 
portance of this enterprise to both countries by giving it 
his most valuable services, and bringing his sound judg- 
ment and great business talents to the service of the 
Company; to that distinguished American, Mr. George 
Peabody, and his partner, Mr. Morgan, who not only as- 
sisted it most liberally with their means, but to whom I 
could always go with confidence for advice.” 

At nine in the evening (we quote from the tel- 
egraphic report) the celebration ball commenced, 
at which were present the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Cyrus W. Field, the Chief Justice, 
and all the other Judges of the Superior Court, 
Captain Hudson and officers of the Niagara, Cap- 
tain Dayman and officers of the Gorgon, Mr. White- 
house, etc., and the leading members of society 
of St. Johns. After the evening had been passed 
in the most pleasant and delightful manner, the 
assembled company adjourned at twelve o'clock 
for supper, which was got up in the most perfect 
taste. Walter Grieve, Esq., President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was called on to preside, when 
the following toasts were given: 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH—VALENTIA BAY, IRELAND. 





The Queen—The best-beloved and most popular cov- | fi 


ereign that ever sat on the British throne—one who reigns 
in the hearts and affections, as well as over the persons, 
of her subjects—May God long preserve her reign over 
a free and happy people! 

The President of the United States—Chosen by the 
voice of the people, he has shown himself worthy the 
high honor of presiding over the destinies of a free and 
enlightened nation. [This toast was coupled with the 
Queen’s.} 

The Governor and Lieutenant, and Captain Hudson 
and the officers of the squadron, and other gentlemen 
engaged in the expedition. [This toast stated that the 
combined skill of Captain Hudson and those associated 
with him had overcome all the difficulties that had pre- 
viously been supposed insurmountable, and they had ac- 
complished the greatest wonder in the world—the union 
of the Old and New World by the electric cable.] 

This was appropriately responded to by Captain 
Hudson. 

The honorable Colonial Secretary then proposed, 
and the honorable President of the Council second- 
ed, the health of Cyrus W. Field, Esq., whose name 
had become a household word in this country. 

Mr. Field replied, saying that he should never 











orget the pleasure of this day, It war a season 
of anxiety to him during the six and a half days 
the Niagara was accomplishing her mission, Great 
praise was due Captain Hudson, his officers and 
men, for their zeal in working day and night over 
the eleven hundred and fifty miles of the ocean they 
had to cross. The successful accomplishment, 
however, of the greatest, event of any age, amply 
compensated all who hdd become a partner in its 
achievement, for the tofl, anxiety, and care they 
had experienced. Mr. Field continued in a strain 
of eloquence and power that went to every heart. 

Other toasts were then given and properly re- 
sponded to. 

Dancing was then resumed and kept up with 
great spirit till three o'clock in the morning, when 
the party broke up—all ‘on the best terms with the 
world and each other. 


’ 
TRINICY BAY. 

The two landing-placés of the cable are destined 
to more celebrity than bas ever been their share in 
times past. The cove i) Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
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land, which has been sclected as the site of the 
American terminus, is in a wilderness. The near- 
est house is several miles distant; nothing sur- 
rounds the Telegraph House but bleak rocks and 
barren forests. A recent visitor has thus described 
the spot : 

“The approach to the bay in which the cable is to be 
laid is exceedingly picturesque, and possesses all that 
wildness and grandeur of scenery which distinguish near- 
ly the whole coast of Newfoundland. If the weather 
should prove clear, the peaks of the high headlands can 
be seen sotae thirty miles from land, and a nearer view 
shows a country of peculiarly mountainous character. 
The first thing that strikes the visitor is the barren and 
rocky nature of the land ; but there are some parts which 
are partienlarly suscoptibleof cultivation, and where, con- 
sidering the inhospitable character of the climate, farm- 
ing has been successfully carried on. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the prospects for agricultural oper- 
ations are not of the most encouraging kind, and that 
cod-fishing is, as i¢ must always prove, the most lucrative 
ocexpation. Between those bleak, wild mountain ranges 
there are some beautiful little valleys, throtgh which run 
streams of the purest sparkling water. Indeed, there is 
+1 inexhaustible supply of this common but Valuable and 


. .geessary article, both in the numerons lakes, rivers, and 


rivulets with which the whole island abounds, and which 
some gushing out of every rock in the summer time, or 
are frozen up in icy stillness and death during the long 
and cheerless winter. 

“The entrance to Trinity Bay is about thirty miles 
wide, and on either side rise the bold head@Jands of Bac- 
calo and Horse Chops—the latter of which is about five 
hnndred and the former seven hundred feet in héight. 
The shore of the bay is marked by indentations and 
smaller bays, and inlets have been worn into its rocky 
boundaries by the restless action of the sea, which breaks 
here with resistless fury. Large caves, running far into 
the mountaip barriers, have been hollowed out by the 
same agency, and the deep seams that scar the front of 
the rocks show that time has also left its mark upon them, 

¢ . * . * . 


‘By looking at the map of Newfoundland it will be 
seen that Trinity and Placentia bays are separated by a 
narrow neck of land about four miles in breadth, Now 
this spot has been selected, not only.on account of the 
sandy character of the beach, but for another reason no 
lesa forcible. It is intended hereafter to lay a submarine 
cable from Placentia Bay to the best point either in Nova 
Scotia or near Portland, Maine, and the brief distance, 
therefore, between the two bays, will tend greatly to facil- 
itate this design. A subterranean line, four miles long, 
will be all sufficient to connect the two cables, the one ex- 
tefding to Ireland, and through Ireland to England, 
Europe, and Asia; and the other to the United States and 
the whole of North America. At present the connection 
will be formed with the land line running from St. Johns, 
the capital city, to Cape Ray, the most extreme south- 
western point on the island, » here the cable which spans 
the Gulf was laid in the month of July, 1856.. The great 
advantage of the proposed submarine line extending from 
Placentia Bay to Nova Scotia or Portland will consist in 
its being free from those accidents to which all land lines 
ere liable, and to which that in Newfoundland is more 
particularly exposed on account of the severity of the cli- 
mate and the wild and uncultivated state of the country. 

At the head of the Bay of Bull's Arm, about half a mile 
from high-water line, the Telegraplr House will be erected. 
This will be a spacious frame building, containing, in 
fidition to the office or operator's department, a sitting- 
fom, « kitchen, eight bedrooms, and all the other et 

Weras of a well-appointed household. 

VALENTIA BAY. 

The special correspondent of the //erald thus de- 

scribes the scene : 

“The other terminus of the line is in Valentia Bay, 

which is perhaps the most available point on the whole 
fonthorn coast of Ireland, both on account of its being 
ihe nearest to Newfoundland, and on account of its par- 
ticular adaptability for a telegraph station. The county 
of Kerry, which is indented by Valentia Bay, and in 
which the shore-end of the cable was landed on the even- 
Jng of the 6th of Angust last year, is very similar in its 
natural features to that part of Newfoundland where 
the cable is landed. Huge mountains rise up on almost 
every side, and great masses of rock, in a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes, stand out in solitary isolation miles from 
the land. Two of these, of such gigantic dimensions 
that they almost approach the dignity of mountains, 
guard the entrance of Dingle Bay, like weather-beaten 
sentinels; while further in from the ocean is a long 
mountain range, the face of which is worn with deep fis- 
sures, while its base is hollowed out at irregular intervals 
by caves, some of which extend, according to the state- 
ments of the peasantry, soveral hundred feet into the 
very heart of the mountains. The bay has a depth in 
some places of over a hundred fathoms, but it is so open 
to the sea, and the anchorage is so bad, that it is one of 
the worst places which a vessel could select in a storm. 
Valentia Bay is more protected, and although not safe in 
a storm, affords much better anchorage. The land, for 
miles into the interior, is very rocky and barren, and af- 
fords a poor pasturage for the diminutive but hardy race 
of cattle for which the county Kerry isfamous. The huts 
of the peasantry which dot the hill-sides show too plain- 
ly the poverty of the lower classes of the people, and how 
miserably cheir labor is rewarded. The ruins of church- 
es, which vere built by pious Christians as long ago as 
the fourth or fifth century, are strikingly in accordance 
with the inpoverished appearance of the land and of the 
people, The Island of Vaientia suffered fearfully during 
the famine in lreland, and hundreds died of starvation 
on the roadside or in the miserable dwellings, some of 
which still remain, and in which their bodies were found 
many weeks after their death, unburied, and in a horri- 
ble estate of emaciation. The small land cove in which 
the bay terminates was decided upon last year as the 
place for the landing of the cable, and has not been 
changed since, it is, in fact, the very best spot that 
could be selected. About four hundred yards from the 
beach a telegraph building, somewhat similar to that at 
Trioity Bay, Newfoundlend, has been erected and sup- 
plied with every thing y for the busi and ac- 
commodation of the operators, The junction with the 
cable will be formed by a land line running to Cork, from 
Cork to Dublin, thence aeross the Channel to England, 
and by other connections with the great net-work of tel- 
egraphs which extends over,the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, and which has already embraced within it portions 
of Azia and Africa,” 








WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 








CHAPTER XVII 


A Man's Lettcr—unsatisfactory and provoking as a 
man's letters alwars are, 
Guy Darrell to Colonel Morley. 
FAWLEY MaANor-Hovss, August 19, 18—. 
I nave decided, my dear Aiban. I did not 
take three days to do so, though the third day 











may be just over ere you learn my decisis. I 
shall never marry again. I abandon that last 
dream of declining years. My object in return- 
ing to the London world was to try whether I 
could not find, among the fairest and most at- 
tractive women that the world produces— at 
least to an English eye —some one who could 
inspire me with that singleness of affection 
which could alone justify the hope that I might 
win, in return, a wife’s esteem and a contented 
home. ‘That object is now finally relinquished, 
and, with it, all idea of resuming the life of cit- 
ies. I might have re-entered a political career, 
had I first secured to myself a mind sufficiently 
serene and healthful for duties that need the 
concentration of thought and desire. Such a 
state of mind I can not secure. I have striven 
for it; Iam baffled. It is said that politics are 
a jealous mistress—that they require the whole 
man, ‘The saying is not invariably true in the 
application it commonly receives—that is, a pol- 
itician may have some other employment of in- 
tellect, which rather enlarges his powers than 
distracts their political uses. Successful poli- 
ticians have united with great parliamentary 
toil and triumph legal occupations or literary or 
learned studies. But politics do require that 
the heart should be free, and at peace from all 
more absorbing private anxieties — from the 
gnawing of a memory or a care, which dulls 
ambition and paralyzes energy. In this sense 
politics do require the whole man. If I return- 
ed to politics now, I should fail to them, and 
they to me. I feel that the brief interval be- 
tween me and the grave has need of repose; I 
find that repose here. I have therefore given 
the necessary orders to dismiss the pompous 
retinue which I left behind me, and instructed 
my agent to sell my London house for whatever 
it may fetch. I was unwilling to sell it before 
—unwilling to abandon the hope, however faint, 
that I might yet regain strength for action. 
But the very struggle to obtain such strength 
leaves me exhausted more. 

You may believe that it is not without a pang 
—less of pride than of remorse—that I resign 
unfulfilled the object toward which all my ear- 
lier life was so resolutely shaped. ‘Thé house I 
had promised my father to refound dies to dust 
in my grave. ‘To my father’s blood no heir to 
my wealth can trace. Yet it is a consolation to 
think that Lionel Haughton is one on whom my 
father would have smiled approvingly. At my 
death, therefore, at least the old ngme will not 
die; Lionel Haughton will take and be worthy 
to bear it. Strange weakness of mine, you will 
say; but I can not endure the thonght that the 
old name should be quite blotted out of the 
land. I trust that Lionel may early form a 
suitable and happy marriage. Sure that he will 
not choose ignobly, I impose no fetters on his 
choice. 

One word only on that hateful subject, con- 
fided so tardily to your friendship, left so thank- 
fully to your discretion. Now that I have once 
more buried myself in Fawley, it is very unlike- 
ly that the man it pains me to name will seek 
me here.. If he does, he can not molest me as 
if I were in the London world. Continue, then, 
I pray you, to leave him alone. And in adopt- 
ing your own shrewd belief that, after all, there 
is no such child as he pretends to claim, my 
mind becomes tranquilized on all that part of 
my private griefs. . 

Farewell, old school-friend! Here, so far as 
I can foretell—here, where my life began, it re- 
turns, when Heaven pleases, to close. Here I 
could not ask you to visit me: what is rest to 
me would be loss of time to you. But in my 
late and vain attempt to re-enter that existence 
in which you have calmly and wisely gathered 
round yourself ‘all that should accompany old 
age—honor, love, obedience, troops of friends” 
—nothing so repaid the effort—nothing now so 
pleasantly remains to recollection—as the brief 
renewal of that easy commune which men like 
me never know, save with those whose laughter 
brings back to them a gale from the old play- 
ground. ‘ Vive, vale ;’ I will not add, “ Sis 
memor mei.”’ So many my obligations to your 
kindness, that you will be foreed to remember 
me whenever you recall the not “ painful sub- 
jects” of early friendship and lasting gratitude. 
Recall only those when reminded of 

Guy Darre-t. 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 
No coinage in circulation so fluctuates in value as the 
worth ofa Marriageable Man. 

Coronet Morte was not surprised (éhat, we 
know, he could not be, by any fresh experience 
of human waywardness and caprice), but much 
disturbed and much vexed by the unexpected 
nature of Darrell’s communication. Schemes 
for Darrell’s future had become plans of his own. 
Talk with his old school-fellow had, within the 
last three months, entered into the pleasures of 
his age. Darrell’s abrupt and final renunciation 
of this social world made at once a void in the 
business of Alban’s.mind, and in the affections 
of Alban’s heart. And no adequate reason as- 
signed for so sudden a flight and so morbid a 
resolve! Some tormenting remembrance—some 
rankling grief-—distinct from those of which Al- 
ban was cognizant, those in which he had been 
consulted, was implied but by vague and general 
hints. But what was the remembrance of the 
grief, Alban Morley, who knew every thing, was 
aa persuaded that Darrell would never suffer 

to know. Could it be in any way connected 
with those three young ladies to whom Darrell’s 
attentions had been so perversely impartial? 
The Colonel did not fail to observe that to those 
young ladies Darrell’s letter did not even allude. 
as it not possible that he had really felt for 
one of them a deeper sentiment than a man ad- 
vanced in years ever likes to own even to his 
nearest friend—hazarded a ‘proposal, and met 
with a rebuff? If so, Alban conjectured the fe- 





} male culprit by whom the sentiment had been 
| inspired and the rebuff administered. 


“That 
mischievous kitten, Flora Vyvyan,” growled the 
Colonel. “I always felt that she had the claws 
of a tigress under that patte de velours!” Roused 
by this suspicion, he sallied forth to_call on the 
Vyvyans. Mr. Vyvyan, a widower, one of those 
quiet gentlemanlike men who sit much in the 
drawing-room and like receiving morning vis- 
itors, was at home to him. ‘So Darrell has 
left town for the season,” said the Colonel, 
pushing straight to the point. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vyvyan. ‘“ Ihadanote from 
him this morning, to say he had renounced all 
hope of—” 

‘¢What ?” cried the Colonel. 

‘¢ Joining us in Switzerland, I am so sorry. 
Flora still more sorry. She is accustomed to 
have her own way, and she had set her heart on 
hearing Darrel! read ‘ Manfred’ in sight of the 
Jung Frau!” 

“Um,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ What might be 
sport to her might be death to him. A man at 
his age is not too old to fall in love with a young 
lady of hers. But he is too old not to be ex- 
tremely ridiculous to suck a young lady if he 
does.” 

“Colonel Morley —Fie!” cried an angry 
voice behind him. Flora had entered the room 
unobserved. Heér face was much flushed, and 
her eyelids looked as if tears had lately swelled 
beneath them, and were swelling still. 

“What have I said to merit your rebuke 
asked the Colonel, composedly. 

“Said! Coupled the thought of ridicule with 
the name of Mr. Darrell!” 

“Take care, Morley,” said Mr, Vyvyan, 
laughing. ‘Flora is positively superstitious in 
her respect for Guy Darrell; and you can not 
ofiend her more than by implying that he is 
mortal. Nay, child, it is very natural. Quite 
Apart from hig fame, there is something in that 
man’s familiar talk, or rather, perhaps, in the 
very sound of his voice, which makes most other 
society seem flat and insipid. I feel it myself. 
And when Flora’s young admirers flutter and 
babble round her—just after Darrell has quit- 
ted his chair beside her—they seem very poor 
company. I’m sure, Flora,’ continued Vyvyan, 
kindly, ‘that the mere acquaintance of such a 
man has done you a great deal of good; and I 
am now in great hopes that, whenever you mar- 
ry, it will be a man of sense.” 

“Um!” again said the Colonel, eying Flora 
aslant, but with much attention. ‘ How I wish, 
for my friend's sake, that he was of an age which 
inspired Miss Vyvyan with less—veneration !” 

Flora turned her back on the Colonel, look- 
ing out of the window, and her small foot beat- 
ing the ground with nervous irritation. 

“It was given out that Darrell intended to 
marry again,” said Mr. Vyvyan, ‘‘A man of 
that sort requires a very superior, highly-edu- 
cated woman; and if Miss Carr Vipont had 
been a little more of his age she would have 
just suited him. But I am patriot enough to 
hope that he will remain single, and have no 
wife but his country, like Mr. Pitt.” 

The Colonel having now satisfied his curiosi- 
ty, and assured himself that Darrell was, there 
at least, no rejected suitor, rose and approached 
Flora to make peace, and to take leave. As he 
held out his hand he was struck with the change 
in a countenance usually so gay in its aspect— 
it spoke of more than dejection, it betrayed dis- 
tress ; when she took his hand she retained it, 
and looked into his eyes wistfully; evidently 
there was something on her mind which she 
wished to express, and did not know how. At 
length she said in a whisper, “You are Mr. 
Darrell’s most intimate friend; I have heard 
him say so. Shall you see him soon?” 

“*T fear not; but why ?” 

“Why? you, his friend; do you not perceive 
that he is not happy? I, a mere stranger, saw 
it at the first. You should cheer and comfort 
him; you have that right—it is a noble privi- 
lege.” 

‘*My dear young lady,” said the Colonel, 
touched, “you have a better heart than I 
thought for. It is trne Darrell is not a happy 
man; but can you give me any message that 
might cheer him more than an old bachelor’s 
commonplace exhortations t» take heart, forget 
the rains of yesterday, and hope for some gleam 
of sun on the morrow?” 

“No,” said Flora, sadly, “it would be a pre- 
sumption indeed in me to affect the consoler’s 
part; but—(her lips quivered)—but if I may 
judge by his letter, Imay never see him again.” 

“His letter! He has written to you, then, as 
well as to your father ?” 

“Yes,” said Flora, confased and coloring, “a 
few lines in answer to a silly note of mine ; yes, 
tell him that I shall never forget his kind coun- 
sels, his delicate, indulgent construction of—of 
—in short, tell him my father is right, and that 
I shall be better and wiser all my life for the 
few short weeks in which I have known Guy 
Darrell.” 

“What secrets are you two whispering there ?” 
asked Mr. Vyvyan from his easy chair. 

“ Ask her ten years hence,” said the Colonel, 
as he retreated to the door. ‘The fairest leaves 
in the flower are the last that the bud will @js- 
close.”’ 


’ 


?” 


From Mr. Vyvyan the Colonel went to Lord 
——’s, His lordship had glso heard from Dar- 
rell that morning; Darrell declined the invita- 
tion to —— Hall; business at Fawley. Lady 
Adela had borne the disappointment with her 
wonted serenity of temper, and had gone out 
shopping. Darrell had certainly not offered his 
hand in that quarter; had he done so—whether 
refused or accepted—all persons yet left in Lon- 
don would have heard the news. Thence the 
Colonel repaired to Carr Vipont’s. Lady Seli- 
na was at home, and exceedingly cross. Carr 
had been astonished by a letter from Mr. Dar- 


| 
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rell, dated Fawley—left towh for the seascn 
without even calling to take leave—a most ec- 
centric man. She feared his head was a little 
touched—that he knew it, but did not like to 
own it—perhaps the doctors had told him he 
must keep quiet, and not excite himself with 
politics. “I had thought,” said Lady Selina, 
“that he might have felt a growing attachment 
for Honoria; and, considering the disparity of 
years, and that Honoria certainly might marry 
any one, he was too proud to ineur the risk of 
refusal. But I will tell you in confidence, as a 
relation and dear friend, that Honoria has a 
very superior mind, and might have overlooked 
the mere age: congenial tastes—you under- 
stand. But on thinking it all over, I begin to 
doubt whether that be the true reason for his 
running away in this wild sort of manner. My 
maid tells me that his house-steward called to 
say that the establishment was to be broken up. 
That looks as if he had resigned London for 
good ; just, too, when, Carr says, the crisis, so 
long put off, is sure to burst on us. I’m quite 
sick of clever men—one never knows how to 
trust them; if they are not dishonest, they are 
eccentric! I have just been telling Honoria 
that clever men are, after all, the most tiresome 
husbands. Well, what makes you so silent? 
What do you say? Why don’t you speak ?” 

“T am slowly recovering from my shock,” 
said the Colonel. ‘‘So Darrell shirks tHe 
crisis, and has not even hinted a preference 
for Honoria, the very girl in all London that 
would have made him a safe, rational compan- 
ion. I told him so, and he never denied it. 
But it is a comfort to think he is no loss. Old 
monster!” 

‘““ Nay,” said Lady Selina, mollified by so 
much sympathy, “I don’t say he is no loss. 
Honestly speaking—between ourselves—I think 
he is a very great loss. An alliance between 
him and Honoria would have united all the Vi- 
pont influence. Lord Montfort has the greatest 
confidence in Darrell ; and if this cr1s1s comes, 
it is absolutely necessary for the Vipont interest 
that it should find somebody who can speak. 
Really, my dear Colonel Morley, you who have 
such an influence over this very odd man 
should exert it now. One must not be over- 
nice in times of crisis; the country is at stake, 
Cousin Alban.” 

‘**T will do my best,” said the Colonel; “I 
am quite aware that an alliance which would 
secure Darrell’s talents to the House of Vipont, 
and the House of Vipont to Darrell’s talents, 
would—but ’tis no use talking, we must not sac- 
rifice Honoria even on the altar of her country’s 
interest!” 

“Sacrifice! Nonsense! The man is not 
young, certainly ; but then, what a grand creat- 
ure—and so clever!” 

“Clever—yes! But that was your very ob- 
jection to him five minutes ago.” : 

‘*] forgot the crisis. One don’t want clever 
men every day, but there are days when one 
does want them !” ; 

**T envy you that aphorism. But from what 
you now imply, I fear that Honoria may have 
allowed her thoughts to settle upon what may 
never take place; and, if so, she may fret.” 

‘‘Fret! a daughter of mine fret !—and of all 
my daughters, Honoria! A girl of the best-dis- 
ciplined mind! Fret! what a word—vulgar!” 

Coronet Mortey. “So it is: I blush for it; 
but let us understand each other. If Darrell 
proposed for Honoria, you think, ambition apart, 
she would esteem him snéficiently for a decided 
preference.” 

Lapy Serixa. “If that be his doubt, reassure 
him. He is shy; men of-genius are; Honoria 
would esteem him! Till he has actually pro- 
posed, it would compromise her to say more 
even to you.” je 

Coronet Mortry. “ And if that be not the 
doubt, and if I ascertain that Darrell has no 
idea of proposing, Honoria would—” 

Lapy Sexixa. “ Despise him. Ah, I see by 
your countenance that you think I should pre- 
pare her. Is it so, frankly?” 

Cotoxet Montey, ‘Frankly, then, I think 
Guy Darrell, like many other men, has been so 
long making up his mind to marry again that 
he has lost the right moment, and will never 
find it.” 

Lady Selina smells at her vinaigrette, aria re- 
plics in her softest, affectedest, civilest, »and 
crushingest manner— 

“ Poor—DEAR—OLD MAN!” 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Man is not permitted, with ultimate impunity, to exas- 
perate the envies, and insult the miseries of those 
around him, by a systematic perseverance in willful— 
Celibacy. In vain may he scheme, in the marriage 
of injured friends, to provide arm-chairs, and foot- 
stools, and prattling babies for the luxurious delecta- 
tion ef his indolent age. The avenging Eumenides 
(being themselves ancient virgins neglected) shall 
hamble his insolence, baffle his projects, and condemn 
his declining years to the horrors of solitude—rarely 
even wakening his soul to the grace of repentance. 

_ Tue Colonel, before returning home, dropped 

into the Clubs, and took care to give to Darrell’s 

sudden disappearance a plausible and common- 
place construction. The season was just over. 

Darrell had gone to the country. The town 

establishment was broken up, because the house 

in Carlton Gardens was to he sold. Darrell did 

not like the situation—found the air relaxing— 

Park Lane or Grosvenor Square were on higher 

a. Besides, the stair-case was bad for a 
jouse of snch pretensions—not suited to large 

parties. Next season Darrell might be in a 

position when he would have to give large par- 

ties, etc. ete. As ho one is inclined to suppose 
that a man will retire from public life just when 
he has a chance of office, so the Clubs took 

Alban Morley’s remarks unsuspiciously, and 

generally agreed that Darrell showed great tact 

in absenting himself from town during the tran- 

sition state of politics that always precedes a 
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crisis, and that it was quite clear that he cal- 
culated on playing a great part when the crisis 
was over, by finding his house had, grown too 
small for him. Thus paving the way to Dar- 
rell’s easy return to the world, should he repent 
of his retreat (a chance which Alban by no 
means dismissed from his reckoning), the Col- 
onel returned home to find his nephew George 
awaiting him there. The scholarly clergyman 
had ensconced himself in the back drawing- 
room, fitted up as a library, and was making 
free with the books. ‘‘ What have you there, 
George ?” asked the Colonel, after shaking him 
by the hand. ‘‘ You seemed quite absorbed in 
its contents, and would not have noticed, my 
presence but for Gip’s bark.” 

“* A volume of poems I never chanced to meet 
before. Full of true genius.” 

‘¢ Bless me, poor Arthur Branthwaite’s poems. 
And you were positively reading those—not in- 
duced to do so by respect for his father ?—Could 
you make head or tail of them ?” 

“There is a class of poetry which displeases 
middle age by the very attributes which render 
it charming to the young; for each generation 
has a youth with idiosyncrasies peculiar to it- 
self, and a peculiar poetry by which those idio- 
syncrasies are expressed,” 

Here George was beginning to grow meta- 
physical, and somewhat German, when his un- 
cle’s face assumed an expression which can only 
be compared to that of a man who dreads a very 
severe and long operation. George humanely 
hastened to relieve his mind. 

*¢* But I will not bore you at present.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said the Colonel, brightening 
up. 

“Perhaps you will Jend me the book. I am 
going down to Lady Montfort’s by-and-by, and 
I can read it by the way.” 

“Yes, I will lend it to you till next season. 
Let me have it again then, to put on the table 
when Frank Vance comes to breakfast with me. 
The poet was his brother-in-law; and though, 
for that reason, poets and poetry are a sore sub- 
ject with Frank, yet, the last time he break- 
fasted here, I felt, by the shake of his hand in 
parting, that he felt pleased by a mark of re- 
spect to all that is left of poor Arthur Branth- 
waite. So you are going to Lady Montfort? 
Ask her why she cuts me!” 

“My déar uncle! You know how secluded 
her life is at present; but she has charged me 
to assure yon of her unalterable regard for you ; 
and whenever her health and spirits are some- 
what more recovered, I have no doubt that she 
will ask you to give her the occasion to make 
that assurance in person.” 

Coronet Morey. “Can her health and 
spirits continue so long affected by grief for the 
loss of that distant acquaintance whom the law 
called her husband ?” 

Georce. ‘She is very far from well, and her 
spirits are certainly much broken. And now, 
uncle, for the little favor I came to ask. Since 
you presented me to Mr. Darrell, he kindly sent 
me two or three invitations to dinner, which my 
frequent absence from town would not allow me 
to accept. I ought to call on him; and, as I 
feel ashamed not to haye done so before, I wish 
you, would accompany me to his house. One 
happy word from you would save me a relapse 
into stutter. When I want to apologize, I al- 
ways stutter.” 

* Darrell has left town,” said the Colonel, 
roughly; ‘‘ you have missed an opportunity that 
will never occur “again, The most charming 
companion; an intellect so manly, ye@ sweet! 
I shall never find such another.” And for the 
first time in thirty years a tear stole to Alban 
Morley’s eye. 

Georce. “ When did he leave town?” 

Cotonet Mortey. “Three days ago.” 

Georee. ‘Three days ago! and for the Con- 
tinent again ?” 

Coronet Mortey. ‘No, for the Hermitage. 
George, I have such a letter from him! You 
know how many years he has been absent from 
the world, When, this year, he reappeared, he 
and I grew more intimate than we had ever 
been since we had left school; for though the 
same capital held us before, he was then too 
occupied for much familiarity with an idle man 
likeme. But just when I was intertwining what 
is left of my life with the bright threads of his, 
he snaps the web asunder; he quits this London 
world again; says he will return to it no more.” 

Grorce. ‘Yet I did hear that he proposed 
to renew his parliamentary career; nay, that he 
was about to form a second marriage with Ho- 
noria Vipont ?” 

Cotoxet Mortey. ‘ Mere gossip—not true. 
No, he will never again marry. Three days 
azo I thought it certain that he would—certain 
that I should find for my old age a nook in his 
home — the easiest chair in his social circle; 
that my daily newspaper would have a fresh in- 
terest in the praise of his name or the report 
of his speech; that I should walk proudly into 
White's, sure to hear there of Guy Darrell; 
that I should keep from misanthropical rust my 
dry knowledge of life, planning shrewd pane- 
gyrics to him of a young, happy wife, needing 
all his indalgence — panegyrics to her of the 
high-minded, sensitive man, claiming tender 
respect and delicate soothing; that thus,-day 
by day, I should have made more pleasant the 
home in which I should have planted myself, 
and found in his children boys to lecture ‘and 
girls to spoil. Don’t be jealous, George. I like 
your wife, I love your little ones, and you will 
have all I have to leave. But to an old bache- 
lor, who would keep young to the last, there is 
no place so sunny as the hearth of an old school- 
friend. But my house of cards is blown down 
—talk of it no more—'tis a painful subject. 
You met Lionel Haughton here the last time you 
called—how did you like him ?” 

“Very much, indeed,* 











“Well, then, since you can not call on Dar- 
rell, call on him.” . 

GrorGeE (with animation). “It is just what I 
meant to do—what is his address ?” 

Cotone. Morey. “ There is his card—take 
it. He was here last night to inquire if I knew 
where Darrell had gone, though no one in his 
household, nor I either, suspected till this morn- 
ing that Darrell had left town for good. Yam 
will find Lionel at home, for I sent him word 
I would call. But really I am not up to it now. 
Tell him from me that Mr. Darrell will not re- 
turn to Carlton Gardens this season, and is gone 
to Fawley. At present Lionel need not know 
more—you understand? And now, my dear 
George, good-day.” 


ee 





CHAPTER XX. 

Each generation has its own critical canons in poctry as 
well as in political creeds, financial systems, or what- 
ever otner changeable matters of taste are called ‘* Set- 

tled Questions” and * Fixed Opinions." 








GeEorGE, musitg much over all that his uncle 
had said respecting Darrell, took his way to 
Lionel’s lodgings. The young man received 
him with the cordial greeting due from Dar- 
rell’s kinsman to Colonel Morley’s nephew, but 
tempered by the respect no less due to the dis- 
tinction and the calling of the eloquent preacher. 

Lionel was perceptibly affected by learning 
that Darrell had thus suddenly returned to the 
gloomy beech-woods of Fawley; and he evinced 
his anxious interest in his benefactor with so 
much spontaneous tenderness of fecling, that 
George, as if in sympathy, warmed into the 
same theme. “I can well conceive,” said he, 
‘“‘vour affection for Mr. Darrell. I remember, 
when I was a boy, how powerfully he impressed 
me, though I saw but little of him. He was 
then in the zenith of his career, and had but 
few moments to give to a boy like me; but the 
ring of his voice and the flash of his eye sent 
me back ‘to school, dre ing of fame, and in- 
tent on prizes. I spent part of one Easter va- 
cation at his house in town; he bade his son, 











who was my school-fellow, invite me.” 

Lionrt. * You knew his son? How Mr. Dar- 
rell has felt that loss !” 

Groxrce. * Heaven often vails its most provi- 
dent mercy in what to man seems its sternest 
inflictions. That poor boy must have changed 
his whole nature, if his life had not to a father, 
like Mr. Darrell, occasioned grief sharper than 
his death.” 

Lione.. ‘* You amaze me. 
of him as a boy of great promise. 

Grorcr. “ He had that kind of energy which 
to a father conveys the idea of promise, and 
which might deceive those older than himself 
—a fine bright-eyed bold-tongued boy, with just 
enough awe of his father to bridle his worst 
qualities before him.” 

Lionev. “ What were those?” 

George. “ Headstrong arrogance — relent- 
less cruelty.. He had a pride which would have 
shamed his father out of pride, had Guy Dar- 
rell detected its nature—purse pride! I re- 
member his father said to me witha half-laugh, 
‘My boy must not be galled and mortified ‘as I 
was every hour at schoo]—clothes patched and 
pockets empty.’ And so, out of mistaken kind- 
ness, Mr. Darrell ran into the opposite extreme, 
and the son was proud, not of his father’s fame, 
but of his father’s money, and withal not gen- 
erous, nor exactly extravagant, but using money 
as power—power that allowed him to insult an 
equal or to buy a slave. In a word, his nick- 
name at school was ‘Sir Giles Overreach.’ His 
death was the result of his strange passion for 
tormenting others, He hada fag who could 
not swim, and who had the greatest terror of 
the water; and it was while driving this child 
into the river out of his depth that cramp seized 
himself, and he was drowned. Yes, when I 
think what that boy would have been as man, 
succeeding to Darrell’s wealth—and had Dar- 
rell persevered (as he would, perhaps, if the boy 
had lived) in his public career—to the rank and 
titles he would probably have acquired and be- 
queathed—again I say, in man’s, affliction is 
often Heaven’s mercy.” 

Lionel listened aghast. George continued, 
“Would that I conld speak as plainly to Mr. 
Darrell himself! For we find constantly in the 
world that there is no error that misleads us like 
the error that is half a truth wrenched from the 
other half; and nowhere is such an error so 
common as when man applies it to the judg- 
ment of some event in his own life, and sepa- 
rates calamity from consolation.” 

Lionxex. ‘‘True; but who could have the 
heart to tell a mourning father that his dead 
son was worthless ?” 

GrorGe. “Alas, my young friend, the preach- 
er must sometimes harden his own heart if he 
would strike home to another’s soul. But I am 
not sure that Mr. Darrell would need so cruel a 
kindness. I believe that his clear intellect must 
have divined some portions of his son’s nature 
which enabled him to bear the loss with forti- 
tude. And he did bear it bravely. But now, 
Mr. Haughton, if you have the rest of the day 
free, Iam about to make you an unceremonious 
proposition for its disposal. A lady who knew 
Mr. Darrell when she was very young, has a 
strong desire to form your acquaintance. She 
resides on the banks of the Thames, a little 
above Twickenham Ihave promised to call on 
her this evening. Shall we dine together at 
Richmond? And afterward we can take a boat 
to her villa.” 

Lionel at once accepted, thinking so little of 
the lady that he did not even ask hername. He 
was pleased to have a companion with whom he 
could talk of Darrell. He asked but delay towrite 
a few lines of affectionate inquiry to his kinsman 
at Fawley, and, while he wrote, George took out 
Arthur Branthwaite’s poems and resumed their 
perusal, Lionel having sealed his letter, George 
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extended the book to him, ‘‘ Here are some re- 
markable poems by a brother-in-law of that re- 
markable artist, Frank Vance.” 

“Frank Vance! True, he had a brother-in- 
law a poet. I admire Frank so much; and, 
though he professes to sneer at poetry, he is so 
associated in my mind with poetical images 
that I am prepossessed beforehand in favor of 
all that brings him, despite himself, in connec- 
tion with poetry.” 

“Tell me, then,” said George, pointing out 
a passage in the volunie, “what you think of 
these lines.” My good uncle would call them 
gibberish. Tam not sure that I can construe 
them; but when I was your age, I think I could 
—what say you?” 

Lionel glanced. “ Exquisite indeed! nothing 
can be clearer; they express exactly a sentiment 
in myself that I could never explain,” 

‘* Just so,” said George, laughing. “ Youth 
has a sentiment that it can not explain, and the 
sentiment is expressed in a form of poetry that 
middle age can not construe. It is true that 
poetry of the grand order interests equally all 
ages; but the world ever throws out a poetry 
not of the grandest; not meant to be durable— 
not meant to be universal—but following the 
shifts and changes of human sentiment, and 
just like those pretty sun-dials formed by flowers 
which bloom, to tell the hour, open their buds 
to tell it, and, telling it, fade themselves from 
time.” 

Not listening to the critic, Lionel continued 
to read the peems, exclaiming, ‘* How exqui- 
site! how true!” 


MY UNFORTUNATE UNCLE. 

I rink my grandfather was born in Salem. 
On this point, however, and on many others re- 
lating to the earlier part of his carcer, he was 
rather reserved. The mystery attending his birth- 
pluce was no bar to his attaining a highly respect- 
able position in society, which the general knowl- 
edge of the fact that the foundation of his fortune 
was laid in the profits of the slave-trade did not 
materially disturb, He teok excellent care of his 
money, watchfully avoiding public and private 
charities; he held, in his day, many offices of trust 
and honor; his old age seemed tranquil and happy ; 
and he died, without a struggle, one afternoon, 
after a hearty dinner of roast pig, leaving a large 
fortune to be divided between my uncle and my- 
self—my parents being dead. 

The fortune was divided in this way: my uncle 
came in for about half a million, and to me the 
moderate, and perhaps disproportionate, sum of 
five thousand dollars was, by a codicillary after- 
thought, kindly bequeathed, with an expressed 
hope—probably intended as posthumous waggery 
—that the disposition of the property would prove 

-satisfactory to me, and an allusion to the fact that 

my education and college expenses had already 
been, at his, the testator’s, charge. This last hit 
had been a favorite one with my grandfather dur- 
ing his valuable and entertaining existence, but as 
it originated from his only charitable act—the con- 
solidated generosity of a lifetime—he could be 
pardoned for his frequent resort to it. 

The disposition of the property did not, as my 
grandfather had wished, prove satisfactory to me ; 
and I felt called upon to say as much to my uncle, 
the executor, who replied, with an attractive smile, 
that it could not be expected every body would be 
satisfied: this seemed reasonable, and I politely 
withdrew. 

It now became necessary to choose a profession— 
a matter of some consequence, frequently meditated 
upon but never yet decided. Hitherto I had quiet- 
ed myself with the belief that, as my grandfather 
had endowed me with a collegiate education, he 
intended to add to the obligation by bequeathing 
me a competency at least, instead of forcing me, 
by this wretched conduct, to the drudgery of a 
professional apprenticeship—a thing taken to kind- 
ly in youth, but vexatious, and generally unavail- 
ing, later in life. In truth, the business looked far 
from easy to me now; the medical and legal pro- 
fessions—and the fact has often impressed other 
minds—were comfortably filled, if not crowded; as 
for the ministry, I felt 1 was unfit for that; fortu- 
nately perhaps, for that vocation lay under the 
same disadvantage. 

So here I was, at the age of twenty-nine, in a 
very uncomfortable position; the more perplexing 
from the fact that, a week or two before, I had, in a 
very agitated and rapid manner, confided to Sarah 
Jane Williams the secret of my heart; that I loved 
her a great deal better than my own existence, 
which would be hateful without her; that she was 
the only girl I had ever looked upon with senti- 
ments worthy of more than passing notice; that 
for the future all other females would excite in me 
but a feeble interest ; to this I had added that my 
prospects, pecuniarily, were of the most flattering 
description, nearly the same, indeed, as two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred thousand dollars 
cash in hand, and concluded by firmly asserting 
she alone possessed the power of making me su- 
premely happy, which I then begged her to do. 

To which Sarah Jane Williams had made reply, 
that she had long hidden the esteem and love in 
which she held me; that she now, with pride, 
seized the opportunity to confess it; that she would 
marry me with great pleasure; that, as her aunt 
was a lady of firm temper, with a general inclina- 
tion toward opposition, it would be well, perhaps, 
for the present, to keep our pleasing secret to our- 
selves, at all events, until something more definite 
touching the two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, of which mention had been 
made in my declaration, should transpire. 

To this, from Sarah Jane Williams, I had as- 
sented; and, at the same moment, regretted I had 
not remained guardedly silent concerning the two 
hundred and odd thousand dollars. But who is 
discreet in love? In that state a man, particu- 
larly a young one, moves toward general and full 
confession as surely as we all move toward death, 








Tustructing the adored one in every thing of note 
bearing upon the all-absorbing topic of their mutual 
affection, he goes further, and dazzles her imagin- 
ation with fantastic plans, which, mostly subject 
to future contingencies, 4nd faintly connected with 
the present, the blindness of love, nevertheless, 
converts into the soungést reason. The two hun- 
dred and odd thousand dollars had, it is true, some 
connection with the mafter in debate; but I new 
decided, should it ever be necessary again to speak 
of that sum, it should be approached in the gentlest 
and most cursory manner. ’ 

Sarah Jane Williams was a very lovely and in- 
telligent young lady; naturally she must have 
been this, or I could not have become so exceed- 
ingly enamored by her, ‘I first saw her, five years 
before my grandfather's death, on the day I closed 
a negotiation for board and lodging with her aunt, 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, a maiden lady of great 
purity of character, who, a short time before, had 
taken charge of Sarah Jane and her brother Tom, 
then left orphans. We all know how these things 
turn out in every well-regulated narrative, so it 
may be needless to acknowledge that I loved her 
from the first. But so faithful was the watch and 
ward maintained over her by Miss Elizabeth; so 
entirely had she been impressed with the belief 
that all young male boarders were the special 
emissaries of Satan; so honestly did she ober the 
command to avoid them, unless in presence of 
witnesses, that my love could only be fed, and 
the spark of her growing affection fanned into a 
healthy existence, by a ready word, here and there, 
and the hundreds of minute attentions, half toler- 
ated because almost imperceptible, of which, when 
a chance offered, I eagerty took advantage. One 
who has never lived in a large boarding-house 
can not understand the difficulty of this sort of an 
affair, Over a pretty girl of seventeen the vigi- 
lance of her lawful guardixn or guardians might be 
considered a tolerable protection; but as all the 
young fellows in the house are generally, in differ- 
ent degrees, fascinated, and are continually striv- 
ing to exhibit to her, and, to her alone, in various 
extraordinary ways, the intensity of their passion, 
it falls out at last that each aspirant becomes a 
self-constituted policeman, always round the cor- 
ner, prepared to make‘an unexpected entrance on 
the scene, whenever any one of the volunteer force, 
after days of watching, foolishly supposes he has 
secured the opportunity of a private conversation 
with the guarded treasure; Sach a patrol was ix 
regular service about the person of Sarah Jane 
Williams; and it was solely because I was mors, 
at leisure than the others, and could remain at 
home while they were compelled to go regularly 
to their respective places of business, that I had 
succeeded, in the course of' years, in acquiring her 
favor, and, at last, in securing the opportunity, 
already noticed, of ascertaining her sentiments by 
a frank and hurried confession of my own. Hence- 
forth the affuir was more simple ; no prudery need 
stand in the way, and by a stream of three-cor- 
nered billets our plans and hopes could float from 
one to the other without detection, 

During my early domiciliation in this house I 
became acquainted with Tom, Sarah Jane’s broth- 
er. He was thenabout twenty. His habits were 
so very erratic, his manners so unregulated, that 
he very nearly, at one time, revolutionized the 
whole establishment. An extensive acquaintance 
with the world has never hrought to my notice a 
young gentleman whose property in the article of 
wild oats has been so large us Tom’s, or who could 
sow them so systematically, constautly, and en- 
thusiastically as he. His consciousness of being 
the only person of whom his aunt was in awe did 
not sirve to quiet his manifestations; the reckless 
course of conduct he adopted in regard to cham- 
bermaids —scizing every opportunity to kiss the 
handsome ones on the landings in regular order 
as he, ascending or descending, might meet them 
—caused the banishment of every girl with any 
claim to youth and beauty ; so that, finally, thore 
was no female servant in the honse under forty- 
five, and the faces of thesé had generally suffer- 
ed from the ravages of the'small-pox. The deep 
disgust which the successive dismission of the 
youthful “help” excited in Tom he was in the 
habit of manifesting openly to his aunt and the as- 
sembled respectability of the house at meals. Day 
by day he grew in wickednéss, Sometimes he in- 
vited seedy young men, in very dingy shirts, home 
to dine. Once six harmonicus gentlemen slept 
with him in his apartment from two o’clock a.m. 
until nine, at whica hour a boy, hived by Miss 
Elizabeth Williams to clean: knives, being seduced 
from his allegiance and furnished with a lot of small 
change—contributed by the guests in proportion to 
their means—was dispatched for eight quart bottles 
of strong ale, with which, and a pail of iced water 
subsequently carried up by the same misguided 
youth, they partially assuaged their thirst, and in 
single file walked down stairs into the street, each 
brandishing an empty bottle, and all notably drunk. 
Sometimes an apoplectic shore would attract the 
attention of servants to secluded corners of the 
building, where our young friend would be found 
in what he was pleased to,call a ‘ water-logged 
state,” and taken to bed. Often, too, when going 
down to breakfast, I encountered a pungent odor 
of gin coming up accompanied by Tom, an indica- 
tion that the preceding nightthad been passed away 
from home. ' 

He remained with his aunt but a few months 
after my arrival, when his genius expanded to such 
an extent that a new sphere of action became nec- 
essary. Early one morning —seme hours before 
sunrise—as he was saunterihg home from a pro- 
tracted orgy, it occurred to him that the despond- 
ency of mid consequent on the reaction from bril- 
liant society to the loneliness of the street might,be 
alleviated by a resort to song. Never much in the 
habit of controlling his inclihation, he sat down on 
the curb-stone, and in lofty byt shattered tones com- 
menced a ballad more suital/le to a bachelor audi- 
ence thanthe open street—indeed, a song mostclgste 
aud delicate would hardly llave been appropriate 
at that time and in that place, A citizen immedi- 
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ately opened a window, and, after a short and ani- 
mated conversation with the singer, called the 
watch ; two of these came and boldly advanced on 
Tom, who remonstrated with them on their ill- 
breeding in cutting short a serenade, threw himself 
into a defensive position, and dared the officers of 
the law to “come on.” Tom passed the rest of 
the night in the station-house, and the next morn- 
ing, with a miscellaneous collection of people of 
both sexes, was up before his Honor, the Police 
Justice. The respectable standing of friends saved 
him from the ignominy of imprisonment; he was 
discharged on payment of a fine, and on condition 
of immediate departure from the city. He readily 
consented, remarking that “he had about used up 
all the fun ashore,” and a few days after went to 
New Bedford and shipped for a whaling voyage. 

And now, having disposed of Tom—who, since 
his departure, nearly five years before, had not 
been heard from—I will return to the point from 
which digression was made to him and his beauti- 
ful sister. 

When I informed Sarah Jane of the shabby man- 
ner in which my grandfather had seen fit to leave 
this world, she replied, as I knew she would, that 
the loss of the two hundred and odd thousand dol- 
lars made no difference to her; she was prepared 
to marry me whenever the sacrifice should be de- 
manded, She again admonished me to keep our 
little affair from her aunt, who would never con- 
sent to the marriage with me on my poor five 
thousand dellars, since her virtuous and uncom- 
promising spirit was firmly set on twenty-five 
thousand and a profitable business. Sarah Jane 
added, in an artless way, that her aunt had once 
alluded to my indolence—which required a series 
of years for the choice of a profession, and at the 
end of that time left me more undecided than at 
the beginning—aud thought the active nature of 
her revered relative was, partly on this account, 
embittered against me. A sly gleam of humor 
lurking in the corner of her eye led me to sup- 
pose that the young lady herself was, in some de- 
gree, responsible for this piece of flattery. My 
cheek betrayed the shot was a good one. I felt 
impelled to an immediate decision on the subject 
of a profession: on the spot I sternly closed my 
ears against the siren voices of law and medicine, 
to which I had bewilderingly listened for many 
years, and resolved to apply to my uncle for some 
one of the clerkships in the corporations where he 
held influence. 

My uncle was reputed very rich. In the manu- 
facturing and financial circles he filled many lucra- 
tive and unlaborious offices. He was a power in 
the business world. ‘Timid people with more 
money than self-reliance, working men with a few 
hundreds in savings, widows with goodly portions, 
heirs with more ready cash than they could imme- 
diately squander, all came beseeching him to as- 
sume the labor of investing, with his famed dis- 
cretion, their stray property; and he, blandly 
smiling, would lock up their troublesome funds in 
this manufactory of which he was treasurer; in 
that, where he was selling agent; in this bank, 
whose crisp notes bore his admired autograph; in 
that railroad, where he had the honor of being 
Jirector—and sometimes would kindly soothe the 
anxiety of those whose confidence in corporate 
bodies might be small, by taking their money him- 
self, giving his own note on demand therefor— 
which was the favor he conferred on me to the ex- 
tent of my five thousand dollars. 

To this gentleman I now applied. Not being 
the sort of person one would choose as a confidant 
in affairs of love, I did not mention the name of 
Sarah Jane Williams, but proceeded directly to 
business. He shook hands with me cordially. 

““T am very glad, my dear nephew,” said he, 
‘you have given up all thoughts of law and medi- 
cine. They are, as you say, too crowded —too 
crowded for comfort! You are right in seeking 
for some mercantile clerkship. You will there ac- 
quire a knowledge of business, so that, by-and-by, 
you can commence, on your own account, with the 
pretty little capital the generosity of your grand- 
father has placed at your disposal, In your search 
after a place you are at liberty to refer tome. I 
shall certainly give a satisfactory statement of 
your capacity and education, and although your 
habits have not*been so industrious as active busi- 
ness demands, they soon will be, I have no doubt.” 

“But, Sir,” said I, *‘ my acquaintance with busi- 
ness men is very limited, and the object of my 
calling. here was to ask for some situation in one 
of the many establishments under your direction. 
It would be almost useless to ask a stranger for a 
place.” 

‘* My dear fellow !” replied he, with an inimita- 
ble smile, “I fear you exaggerate my influence. 
To take advantage of my position, and, swayed by 
the partiality of relationship, place you in an office 
requiring a business man, would be manifestly im- 
proper. Such a course would injure my reputa- 
tion.’ 

‘*¥ see very plainly what you mean!” said JI, 
with a sneer; **Guard your reputation by all 
means! And don’t soil the purity of your char- 
acter, even by giving favorable testimony regard- 
ing my capacity; indeed, I fear your friendly offices 
in my behalf might go far, from your extreme can- 
tion, to ruin my chance—” 

‘** You forget yourself,” interrupted he, coldly. 

‘* No—I did, when I askeda favor of you! And 
to prevent the vexation of another intérview, I 
must inform you that the little property I received 
from my father’s estate is nearly exhausted, con- 
sequently I am compelled to ask for the money, 
whieh you have charge of for me;"I shall soon 
need it for my current expenses. At some early 
we ‘you will oblige me by sending it by your 
clerk,” . 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed he, in mock rage; 
‘do you threaten me with your paltry five thou. 
sand dollars? You shall have it within a week, 
and let the payment of it be the last transaction 
between us !”’ $ 
* ‘I desire nothing better,” answered I, and left 

im. 





“T left him in deep, but, I trust, manly sorrow. 
My wavering mind reverted to law and medicine. 
Never before had I felt so acutely the truth that 
misfortunes come not singly. Was not the ex- 
quisite torment of love sufficient without this last 
blow? I walked on, muttering incoherently strange 
passages—which oddly enough came into my mind 
at that time—from the formula of excommunica- 
tion adopted by the Church of Rome, wickedly in- 
serting, at proper intervals, the name of my re- 
spectable uncle and some of his more vital organs,®| 
feeling all the while a horrid necessity for. certain 
stronger and more curt expressions, which early 
education prevented from escaping me. I reach- 
ed home, sat down and wrote a long letter, de- 
picting in florid language what had passed that 
miserable morning ; this I addressed to Sarah 
Jane Williams, and handed it to her soon after, 
on the stairs; then, in a fit of utter desperation, 
darted back to my room, and endeavored to de- 
scribe in verse the passions raging in my breast. 
I was unable to achieve the first stanza. I had 
never engaged in the manufacture of poetry be- 
fore. I have never meddled with it since, except 
to read it. 

The following day I wandered about like a lost 
spirit. I strolled into those streets occupied by 
lawyers. The number of this abused profession 
was startling ; of this fact, whole sides of granite, 
brick, and iron buildings gleamed with evidence. 
Staring at a careless, unobservant public, appeared 
by scores, in characters of dingy gold, the names 
of young attorneys never to be heard of beyond the 
limits of their dusty offices; and it occurred to me, 
for the twentieth time, what an insult it would be 
to those young men, what an unmanly desire to 
steal a portion of their scanty meal it would betray, 
were I to distract the eyes of passing litigants by 
the blazoned delusion of my name! As for medi- 
cine, at every turn the unmistakable tokens of a 
‘* sawbones” met the wearied vision, and at last I 
walked home again, tired and uncomfortable. 

“ Mr. Thompson,” said Miss Elizabeth Williams 
to me on my return, her grim features twisted into 
a smile, ‘‘your uncle has been here to see you. 
And a very agreeable man he is, too; not at all 
stuck-up and aristocratic-like, as one would think 
a man of his standing would be. He was really 
very entertaining company both to Sarah Jane and 
me, and seemed to take a great interest in the 
house—staid here nearly an hour, and said, at part- 
ing, that he had serious intentions of breaking up 
his bachelor-hall, as he called it, and taking apart- 
ments in some good boarding-house for the sake of 
mere society. He is coming to look at some rooms 
here to-morrow.” 

‘“* Did he leave any message for me?” inquired 
I, astonished at the visit, when but the day before 
we had parted forever, 

“« This letter only.” 

I took it and hurried to my room. It proved 
to be a letter signed by my uncle, and addressed 
to a firm down town, recommending me to some 
small situation. I sat down calmly in one chair, 
deposited my feet in another, and soliloquized : 

‘* Now,” said I, “what particular scifeme of 
wickedness pushed that liberal-minded citizen this 
way, to fire off his big guns for the delectation of 
the elderly Williams ?—for he certainly has no more 
idea of boarding with that lady than I have of 
studying medicine. This stupid subterfuge !” and 
I threw his commonplace letter into the empty 
grate; ‘does he think to satisfy me with so weak 
asop? And his stately presence will again bless 
us to-morrow: Mother Williams will exhibit her 
rooms, and mention, in an easy way, her fearful 
prices; and fancy, all the while, she is enticing 
him from that bachelor-hall to the charming society 
of this establishment! Pshaw! There’s nothing 
charming about it, with the slight, but to me im- 
portant exception of Sarah Jane—and her I regard 
as out of the market.” 

Unable to understand the matter, I resolved to 
wait until the arrival of my uncle, and seek, at the 
earliest t, the for this devoted atten- 
tion to the aunt. Sure enough, at four o'clock the 
next afternoon, he came in his carriage, driven by 
a foreign flunky, who, from his elevated seat on 
the box, sniffed with evident contempt the repub- 
lican air of that boarding-house locality. 

There had been a great deal of fluttering on the 
part of Miss Elizabeth, and, resplendent in a new 
silk dress of flaring pattern, she now awaited the 
entrance of therich man, They were alone togeth- 
er nearly an hour, but no move was made in the 
direction of the rooms he was to have looked at. 
At the end of that time Sarah Jane was called in, 
and there was another secret session. With grow- 
ing anxiety I longed for the result, and at last my 
patience was rewarded, and my heart torn, by the 
sight of Sarah Jane Williams running up stairs, 
weeping bitterly; while my uncle, with gentle- 
manly ease, bade adieu to the landlady in the hall, 
and dashed off in company with the disconsolate 
flunky. -As I came down stairs Miss Elizabeth 
came up, jubilant and exulting. The interview 
must have been gratifying. Later, this is what I 
discovered. I put it in condensed form, for it is 
not a pleasing subject to dwell upon. 

My uncle pretended he had frequently met Sarah 
Jane—her figure and face had bewitched him. A 
few days before he had ascertained her name—had 
immediately called, ostensibly to leave a message 
for me, but really to behold the lady he had learned 
to love ; he now came, not to look at apartments, 
but to gaze once more upon her lovely features— 
may, to ask her hand in marriage, to bear her 
away from her estimable aunt—he might say, mo- 
ther—and place her at the head of his house, no 
longer, he hoped, to be a bachelor-hall. Miss Eliza- 
beth, after a proper degree of shyness, accepted 
the propdsal. The lady in question was then sent 
for, and received the offer of his hand, heart, and 
fortune. She replied only by sobs and tears and: 
‘a hasty flight from the room—a course of action 

tedly attributed to the pleasurable shock 
used by so brilliant a proposition. 

As soon as Iwas informed of all this, I went to 
y uncle’s and rushed, in a very abrupt manner, 








into the presence. I advised him to abandon all 
hopes of a marriage with Sarah Jane, for the sim- 
ple reason that she had, a few weeks before, ac- 
cepted me, and, as a matter of course, could not, 
however splendid and flattering the circumstances, 
consent to marry another. I also hinted, that if, 
under any temporary aberration of mind, she were 
forced to a show of acquiescence, I would in per- 
son forbid the bans. ; 

“Nephew,” replied he, coolly, ‘‘our encounters 
are destined to be any thing but agreeable. There 
is, allow me to say, a certain selfishness in your 
character which you ought to control. Nothing 
makes one so unpopular in the great world as the 
vice of selfishness. Cure it or disguise it. You 
wish to drag a young lady down to poverty and 
misery, a state she will ultimately reach if she 
marry you; I, on the contrary, wish to place her 
at the head of a luxurious home, where she will be 
honored and sought after by the best society. If 
you really love her as you pretend, you would not 
selfishly place yourself in the way of her good for- 
tune.” 

‘“‘ That’s all humbug,” said I, “ and you know 
it. I didn’t come here to argue with you on the 
moral view of the question, but simply to tell you, 
as I have done, that the lady is engaged to me, 
and, both before and since your disinterested offer, 
has sworn she will marry no one else. So to save 
trouble, and avoid scandal, I again advise you to 
withdraw—as quietly as you can.” 

** Your advice is of the cheering sort, but I don’t 
like it. Moreover, the aunt, who has something 
to say in the matter, is most decidedly in my favor. 
I shall continue to live in hope, in spite of your 
boisterousness. Good-day !” 

The next day he came again to the house, and 
told Miss Elizabeth what had passed between us. 
She was very indignant, informed me I had vio- 
lated every rule of propriety by stealing, in a mean 
and clandestine way, the affections of her dear 
niece, and requested me to find another boarding- 
house within twenty-four hours, which, of course, 
I did. Before my departure I succeeded in hav- 
ing a private conversation with the fascinating 
and unhappy cause of all this commotion, in which, 
among other important subjects, it was arranged 
that she should, to avoid being continually har- 
assed, appear to consent to the marriage so vehe- 
mently encouraged by her aunt. 

Tuesday of the week following this—so great 
was the haste of my uncle—was the day fixed for 
the wedding, and on Wednesday the married pair 
were to sail in the English steamer for a tour on 
the Continent. In grateful consideration of the 
quiet and resigned way in which I had taken the 
matter since the first explosion, and at the earnest, 
imperative desire of the betrothed, I received an 
invitation to the wedding. Miss Elizabeth her- 
self, beaming with good-nature, on meeting me 
one morning on her way to the market, had gra- 
ciously stopped and spoken to me. She should be 
very happy to see me, she said, at her house on the 
auspicious occasion, and hoped the folly of fancying 
myself in love had entirely vanished from my mind 
as she assured me it had from Sarah Jane’s. I 
gayly answered I had, at last, grown old enough 
to be heartily tired of such common nonsense, and 
‘was fully determined never to fall in love with 
any body again. I protested no malice lurked in 
my breast; that I now regarded my uncle as one 
of the best of middle-aged gentlemen ; and, indeed, 
had decided to honor the nuptials by my presence, 
solely because I knew such a course would be emi- 
nently enlivening to him. 

I was there. Among the small number of in- 
vited friends, I stood pre-eminent, joking carelessly 
with two or three young gentlemen boarders — 
crushed victims of the beauty of Sarah Jane—and 
I could see I was looked upon as the one most par- 
ticularly jilted. Soon came the portly minister, 
jovial in the expectation of a heavy fee, and then 
down stairs, with majestic step, my uncle and the 
blooming bride. I think the cool and patronizing 
stare that young lady gave me as she swept into 
the room, and the dignified, not to say queenly 
manner in which she drew herself up by my un- 
cle’s side, preparatory to the awful ceremony, may 
be classed with the most magnificent things I have 
ever witnessed. To think of what had passed 
between us—vows, letters et cetera—and then to 
glance at*her imperturbable air, was startling — 
and so it seemed to the young gentlemen acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances. 

‘*Very good thing!” whispered Mr. Augustus 
Wilkins. ‘‘ By George, how superbly she does it! 
It will be needless for the steamer to bear down 
on an iceberg for the sake of coolness while that 
young woman’s on board.” 

But just as the minister opened his mouth to 
commence the service, Sarah Jane, dropping the 
arm of the expectant bridegroom, glided quickly 
to me, gave me, before all, a loving kiss, then 
placed herself at my side, and, for the first time 
during the evening, began to tremble. 

‘* What is the meaning of this ?” cried my uncle, 
while all started in surprise. 

‘Tt means,” said I, ‘‘that, unless you wish to 
throw away your valuable time, it will be hardly 
an object to proceed further in this business.” 

‘*T don’t understand your buffoonery,” said he, 
passionately. 

‘*Then it becomes my pleasing duty to inform 
you that Miss Sarah Jane Williams and myself 
were married three days since—a statement you 
ean verify by calling upon the Rev. Nehemiah 
Jones, and at the City Hall, where, no doubt, 
documents may be examined strong enough to 
convince the most or. Certain other wit- 
nesses will be happy, at’any time, to wait upon 
you with such additional testimony as may be 
requisite,” 


** So,” said my uncle, recovering his calmness 


and even a portion of his chilly smile, when he saw 
that all was over; ‘‘so,youhavewon! I thought 
you were too lazy to play the game, but I was 
deceived. Still, my dear nephew, if it ever fall in 
my power to repay you for this admirable joke, 
believe me the chance shall not escape me. Miss 





Elizabeth Williams, I congratulate you on your 
new nephew. Cherish him—he'll prove a treasure, 
Miss Williams—pardon me, Mrs. Thompson—for a 
young lady, you have managed the thing remark. 
ably well. Ladies and gentlemen, I bid you good- 
evening !” 

After his departure my aunt—mine now by mar- 
riage—forgetting that the night was warm and the 
windows raised, drew about the house an inquisi- 
tive, jocund crowd, and cast discredit on the fam- 
ily by her ridiculous and noisy conduct. Errant 
reporters hastened to the spot and collected the 
details, furnished, I fear, by the tooready Augustus 
Wilkins. While it shall be conceded that the en- 
terprise of our newspaper press is a just matter for 
exultation to every citizen, it is, nevertheless, de- 
pressing to a sensitive mind to be placed too prom- 
inently before the American people, as I found I 
was on the following morning; for, by that time, 
a full statement of the occurrences of the evening, 
including the disagreeable epithets with which 
Miss Elizabeth Williams had linked my ‘name, 
soiled the purity of the bulletins, and traveled in 
flaming “extras” over the land. 

And now being married, it was necessary to de- 
mand again my five thousand dollars, which had 
not yet been repaid. For ready cash I now relied 
upon it alone. The next afternoon I went to my 
uncle's office, and found his confidential clerk, pale 
and uneasy. I asked for his employer. 

‘*He sailed in the steamer this morning,” was 
the reply. 

I was‘astonished. I had presumed the failure 
of the previous evening would have postponed his 
tour. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the clerk; “he got off this 
morning, leaving things ina very bad state, Ugly 
rumors, started a few days since, have increased 
surprisingly, and he has left me a note in which he 
say's, to save me trouble, there is truth in them.” 

** What do you mean?” said I, uneasily. 

‘*T mean that his affairs have been rotten for a 
long time. 1 know that now, although he has for 
some time past kept many important matters of 
business from me. He has taken a large sum in 
specie with him ; and the whole affair is bad—very 
bad! He has lately been ruinously unfortunate 
in large speculations, and, in fact, he is now a de- 
faulter. There! the murder’s out! But here is 
a letter I found in his private desk, which may, 
from what I see in the morning papers, interest 
you.” 

It was from San Francisco, and evidently, by its 
date, received by my uncle some few weeks before. 
It read as follows: 

“ My pear Sir,—You will please immediately ascer- 
tain whether there is now living in or near your city a 
young person named Sarah Jane Williams, niece of Misa 
Elizabeth Williams; the aunt was, and probably is, at 
the head of a large boarding-house in your place, The 
brother of the young lady, Mr. Thomas Williams, died 
in this city on the 2d inst., leaving a very large property 
in gold and real estate to his sister. We have, of late, 
been Ifisagents. He landed here some three years since, 
during the height of the gold excitement, and became, 
almost in spite of himself, immensely rich. You will 
confer a favor by attending to this matter immediately; 
and, should you find Miss Williams, please request her 
to send the needful papers, and her instructions in regard 
to the property. We remain," etc., ete. 

This letter, besides reconciling me to the loss of 
the five thousand dollars—which sum, I firmly be- 
lieved, was on the way to Europe—als» enabled 
me to give a guess at the reasons which had urged 
my uncle toward matrimony. 

There is but little more to tell. The intelligence 
I carried home restored to our aunt her equanimity 
of temper; and, although my wife sat down and 
cried bitterly for poor Tomy still his long absence 
and Silence, and the remembrance of the wild life 
he had led at home, after a time quieted her grief. 
We learned afterward, that when the vessel which 
bore Tom and his fortunes touched at San Fran- 
cisco, soon after the first gold discoveries, he, with 
other adventurous mariners and officers belonging 
to the ship, deserted without delay, leaving the 
“ barkey” to rot in the harbor, which she nearly 
did. Fortune favored Tom notwitlfStanding his 
reckless and dissipated habits, and when, at the 
end of three years of California excitement, he de- 
parted this life, at the close of a protracted fit of 
delirium tremens, he was, in lands and tenements 
and ‘‘ yellow earth,” a prosperous gentleman. The 
crowning act of his life—namely, the execution 
of his will—had been consummated about three 
months before his melancholy end. )' 

Some six months after my marriage I received 
a letter from my uncle, dated from some obscure 
place in Germany. He requested a loan of two 
thousand dollars, or such smaller sum as I might 
be able to spare, intimating he could “do a good 
thing with it.” He perhaps referred to some plan 
he had formed for breaking a faro-bank. I sent 
him the following reply : 

“* My DEB S1x,—Your letter has been received and at- 
tentively perused. When you started on your travels 
you took with you what you were pleased to call ‘my 
paltry five thousand dollars'—at least I may be pardoned 
for saying so, inasmuch as that sum was placed in your 
hands, and has never been seen by me since; and as 
there appears to be no possibility of ever beholding you 
or the money again, I freely, by these presents, give to 
you the above-mentioned sum, but I must at the same 
time decline advancing more. For two reasons: first, I 
am engaged in large farming operations requiring all our 
ready money; secondly, you have already had your 
share. You state that a smaller sum than two thousand 
would be received. A pearl bracelet, presented by you 
to Mrs. Thompson, was the only visible remembrance 
we could find of you; this was converted to cash, and the 
proceeds have been deposited in the Savings’ Bank for 
your benefit, and when sufficient interest shall have 
accrued to make the amount worthy the notice of a gen- 
tleman of such elegant and expensive habits as your own, 
principal and interest shall be remitted. 

“The sum deposited is fifteen dollars. 

“Your nephew, Jonny THompson.” 

Sarah Jane, on the receipt of her fortune, gave 
to her aunt a handsome’ competency, and Miss 
Elizabeth Williams has passed from the ranks of 
boarding-house keepers to the quieter circles of 
private life. iz 
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“]'LL BREAK YOUR NECK IF YOU BREAK 1T!” 


Op Alfred Bodgers, and Ann, his wife, 

Every year of their wedded life, 
Whenever their birthdays came, 

Had a romantic sort of a way 

Of making each other presents that day, 
Of dresses, or jewels, or game. 


His sixtieth birthday being at hand 

(For Alfred’s days were long in the land, 
And, for one so rich, rather pleasant), 

His wife, as only a woman can, 

Endeavored to fish from her dear good-man 
What he would like for a present. 


HE...FILLED UP THE VOID WITIT CROTON, 


But never a nibble the lady got, 
For wary old codgers like Bodgers are not 
Apt to snap at flies: 


So, trusting to luck, she wound up the line, 


And ordered a splendid bottle of wine, 
To give him a little surprise. 


She heard one day, by a happy chance, 

Of a famous merchand de vin from France, 
A Monsieur Hypolite Mery, 

Whose stock had won him a notable name, 


And, to judge by the price he asked for the same, 


It must have been excellent—very! 
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“GUESS IT WILL DO FOR BODGERS TO DRINK.” 
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LITTLE SURBRBP.R 
“If you have any Johannisberg left,” 
She wrote him, ‘‘such as you sold Van Cleft 
(He says you've a basket still), 
Send a bottle or two, I don’t care which— 
(It must be from the cellar of Metternich!) 
And myself, not Bodgers, the bill.” 


Now Monsieur Mery—I knew him well— 
Was, like his wine, a bit of a sell, 
And yet the fellow was able ; 
He was posted up in vintage and brand, 
And could fill your orders, if small, off-hand, 
Complete to the very label! 


He had brandies of every shade and year, 
With prices to suit, but most were dear; 
His cheapest wine was Champaguie ; 
His dearest Madeira (the vintage of Mery), 
And a wonderful seal of golden sherry, 
From his grand chateau (in Spain!). 


He knew old Bodgers the millionaire, 
And, wishing to please his lady fair 

(You may add the “forty” at leisure!), 
He summoned his son, and gave him the key, 
And told him to go to Number Three 

(The bin containing the treasure), 


|! And straightway bring him the bottle he saw. 
And, shaking his finger, ‘‘ Mind, Francois, 
That you don’t disturb or shake it; 
’Tis real Johannisberg—real, I say— 
I meant it for Madelaine’s wedding-day ; 
I'll break your neck if you break it!” 


Now good Francois was a trusty youth, 
But he had, like myself, a liquorish tooth 
(For wine is a thing I dote on!), 

| So, after watching its bubbles wink, 
He drew out the cork and took a drink, 
And filled up the void with Croton. 
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MIKE WENT TO A BRACKISH PUMP HARD By, 


The marchand took it, and said ‘ All right!” 
And holding the bottle up to the light, 

He watched the beads as they rose: 
‘*°*Tis a pity,” he thought, ‘‘to waste so rare 
A wine on a gouty millionaire : 

Ill try it before it goes.” 


So ordering Francois back to his work, 

He drew the curtains and drew the cork, 
And filled his glass to the brim: 

‘¢Parbleu! its flavor is gone, I think, 

But I guess it will do for Bodgers to drink: 
I'm glad I sold it to him!” 





Dreaming of orders he filled the flask 
With something ardent, out of a cask, 
And rubbed his hands with glee: 
And charging her man (he had charged her before !), 
He told him the precious freight he bore, 
And sent it to Mrs. B. 


But ill luck never comes single, they say, 
For what does Michael do by the way 
(Ah, Michael! you needed a basting !), 
But draw out the cork, just to give a friend 
A smell of the wine: you can guess the end, 
From smelling they fell to tasting. 


‘TJ don’t think much of the Jonnie’s bug, 

It’s a kind of a Hum,” said his friend with a shrug, 
But they worried half of it down: 

Mike went to a brackish pump hard by, 

*And filling the bottle again on the sly, 
Took his tortuous way up town. 


He reached the house in Madison Square, 

A little the worse for the brick in his hair, 
But the bottle being safe and whole, 

Nobody noticed his building freak : 

The day was hot, and they thought him weak 
From walking so far. (Poor seul!) 
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‘* Here, Gretchen, come here!” Mrs. Bodgers cried, 


Calling the German cook to her side: 
‘And put this wine on the ice: 

Cool it till dinner; let no one see: : 

’Tis a birthday present for Mr. B., 
He likes a little surprise.” 


**Ja wohl! It ish goot!” the Teutoa replied, 

And, her mistress departed, the bottle eved— 
Such looks! if Bodgers had caught her! 

She couldn't resist the wonderful wine, 

But drank, and thought (perhaps!) of the Rhit 
And filled it with cistern water !' 





SHE...FILLED IT WITH CISTERN WA 


**T’ve a little surprise for you this year.” 

** My birthday present: what is it, my dear?” 
And the pair exchanged their kisses. 
**°Tis something you'll like,” ‘* Well: show 
‘**TIere, Alfred, here; did you ever see 

Such a bottle of wine as this is?” 


He filled a bumper, and tossed it down, 

With a stifled oath, and a terrible frown; 
Breathing of fire and slaughter— 

** You're an excellent woman, Mrs. B. : 

But you'd better leave buying the wine to me; 
For this is nothing but water,” 
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“per You'D BETTER LEAVE BUYING THE WLYE TO ME. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT RACHEL. 


Twesty years ago the twenty-fourth of last 
on a hot mid-summer night, a handful of 
languid people, gathered together in the Théitre 
Francais, Paris, were startled as if a thunder-bolt 
had fallen in their midst by the sudden outbreak- 
ing of a new tragic actress in the person of a half- 
childish, thin, not well-looking Jewess. Three 
years before, in 1835, a well-known French writer 
saw the child, Eliza Rachel, then playing small 
s to smal! audiences in a small theatre of the 


June, 





parts 
: . . . ad 
suburbs. Here is his account of the interview: 
‘‘ When we entered the theatre, my friend stopped 


before a colamu on which was a smoky lamp, and 
against which was leaning a meagre, black, scrag- 
gy, poverty-stricken little girl, of an aspect more 
wretched than I can describe. ‘ Eliza,’ quoth the 
amateur comedian to this child; ‘ which would you 
rather have, a cake or fried potatoes?’ ‘Fried 
potatoes,’ was the reply. 

“ My friend, who,‘ in playing great characters, 
had acquired habits of reckless prodigality, drew 
from his pocket a two-sous piece. Seized with a 
spirit” of emulation, I bestowed a similar coin. 
The child disappeared, gnd returned almost imme- 
Ofately bearing a paper horn full of fried potatoes, 
‘mptingly hot and brown. She offered the horn 
to her benefactors, and this was the only time I 
‘sver partook of a meal with Mademoiselle Rachel. 
Young Eliza was to appear in an after-piece—I do 
not know what one, or in what part. I did not 
see her: my friend had made such poor work of 
the part of Danville, J had had quite enough of it. 
Going home, I inquired who was that miserable 
little thing. ‘ That,’ said he, ‘is a very intelligent 
but very poor child, as you see. You, who are ac- 
quainted with authors and managers, might per- 
haps get her employment in some theatre to play 
childish parts; you would thus do her a great 
favor.’ 

‘* But people are not apt to interest themselves 
in meagre, dark, wretched-looking children, even 
when they are gifted with intelligence, and the 
amateur’s recommendation was not in the present 
case more successful than such efforts usually are. 
When Rachel was no longer in need of assistance, 
it would have been joyfully proffered.” 

The early struggles of the future tragédienne were 
not encouraging. She had a fancy for comedy. 
characters—she, who was the soul of tragedy, and 
of whom it was said, when, in her prime, she again 
attempted comedy, that she ‘‘ played with her fan 
us though it were a dagger.” She failed; was 
advised by an august critic to ‘‘go and sell bou- 
quets;” stole an umbrella with the proceeds of the 
sule of which to buy a second-hand copy of Racine ; 
played even her afterward famous parts for some 
time to half-empty houses, and witb so little ef- 
fect that Jules Jauin, returning to town about this 
time, heard of her only as a sort of juvenile nov- 
elty, and was advised to ‘‘go and see the little 





_ Wretch at least once.” 


How the ‘‘ little wretch” proved a ‘‘ great prod- 
igy ;” how she went on from one success to an- 
other; how she*first ruled the public, and then 
the theatrical management; the story of her tri- 
umphs, caprices, lawsuits, exactions, hasty jour- 
nevs, and enormous gains; of her long suflerings 
and her mournful death—all this is sketched with 
a light and lively hand in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Rachel, 
by Madame de B-——,” just published.* In 1837 
she obtained an engagement at 1000 francs (say 
$200) per year, her chief recommendation being 
that she was odd and eccentric. She thought this 
a very satisfactory bargain. At the beginning of 
1838 she transferred her allegiance to the Théitre 
Francais, where she was engaged for three years at 
$800 per year. ‘On the Ist of October, 1838, the 
theatre, completely crammed—every seat having 
been taken beforehand—drew between 5000 and 
6000 francs. The triumphant days of Talma and 
Mademoiselle Mars, when at the zenith of theirfame, 
were even equaled. The princes of the House of Or- 
leans all came in succession to see the phenomenon. 
The Duchess testified her approbation by the gift 
of a bracelet—a gold chain clasped by a cushion 
bearing adog. Louis Philippe himself, who never 
went to any theatre, honored the star by going to 
see her in the part of Hmilie in “Cinna.” A judi- 
cious friend took care that the King should meet 
the heroine as he passedout. His majesty, taking 
her trembling hand in his, assured-her very kindly 
that he had been much pleased with her perform- 
ance, and would be glad to see her again. + Bash- 
ful and confused in attempting to express her grat- 
itude, Mademoiselle Rachel addressed the King as 
Monsieur. Wher. subsequently reminded of her 
mistake by her companion, Madame Tousez, she 
merrily excused it, saying that she was so accus- 
tomed to converse with the Greek and Roman mon- 
archs, she had neglected to learn how to speak to 
those of modern date. On the day after the King’s 
visit to the theatre, a footman in the royal livery 
brought Mademoiselle Racl:el a present of one thou- 
sand francs from his majesty. At the same time 
her engagement of three years at 4000 francs per 
annum was Voluntarily canceled by the grateful 
committee of management, and renewed at the rate 
of 8000 francs ($1600) per annum.” For the year 
1841 she made no less a sum than $18,000. 

And yet, until 1843, when she came of age, her 
father, who shrewdly managed her affairs and took 
all her earnings, allowed her but sixty dollars per 
month for her dress, theatrical costumes, and pock- 
et-money! This, though her talent and constant 
and fatiguing exertions had raised the family to a 
position which, compared with the one they pre- 
viously held, was very brilliant ; though her youn- 
ger sisters and her brother were being educated at 
her expense; and though her money clothed, 
housed, and fed them all. 

“Shortly after she had attained heremajority 
she had gone to Marseilles, where, for one night’s 
performance, she was to receive 3000 francs. On 
the day after the performance the money was 
brought to her in a chest. At that time gold was 


* Memoirs of Rachel, by MADAME ps B——. New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 1853, 





not the common medium of circulation it has since 
thecome, and payments, even of large sums, were 
often made in silver. Rachel was recently eman- 
cipated from the parental} trammels ; she had never 
had in her own possession any thing like this 
amount. At Sight of this box, full of five-franc 
pieces, this quantity of money all hers, her eyes 
dilated, and fastened upon it with an intensity 
that was almost painful to behold ; to use her own 
words, worthy of an actress accustomed to a tragic 
style, she felt che fervcious joy of'an animal that has the 
long-wished-for prey within its clutches, She ordered 
the box to be placed before her by her bedside, and, 
plunging her hands into it, kept stirring the silver 
about. 

** * Never,’ said she to the person to whom she 
related this, ‘ never had I seen so many five-franc 
pieces together, and all belonging to me.’” 

In her mind there seems to have been a con- 
stant struggle between liberality and covetousness. 
‘*She has frequently been known to ask some of 
her young friends to dine or take tea with her; 
when the guest arrived the hostes§ was gone out. 
When reproached with her uncivil conduct, she 
would make some plausible excuse, appoint another 
day, and renew her breach of word. Exceedingly 
courteous and kindly in manner, if any thing be- 
longing to her appeared to please her visitor, her 
first impulse was to offer it, to press it urgently on 
the acceptance of the person who admired it. If 
any hesitation was shown, she threatened to send 
it home to her friend. If the gift so persistently 
offered was accepted, Rachel’s Jew nature regained 
the ascendency. She repented her prodigal gen- 
erosity; the bauble she had bestowed became an 
indispensable necessity, just the thing she could 
not do without, and she had no rest till she had 
sent to request it to be returned !” 

** At times she met with some resistance in this 
particular. Obstinate people took her at her word, 
and made her give what she had promised, or they 
kept what she had given them. She had a way 
of saying, if any jewel she wore, or article of virtu 
in her rooms was admired, ‘I wish I could offer 
this to you, but it was a present from the Prince 
of or the Duke of , and I can not; you 
shall, however, have one just like it ; I know where 
to get the mate, and you will give me great pleas- 
ure by your acceptance. Oh, you shall, I insist 
upon it; you Would not disoblige me,’ etc., etc., etc. 
This generally took place before a number of per- 
sons, and, as the promised present was usually of 
value, conveyed a high opinion of her generosity 
to those who did not know her, while it was very 
annoying to those who did, and were considered 
the recipients of these generous gifts.” ~ 

She one day said to a friend who was admiring 
a very beautifully carved and embroidered chair, 

**T ain glad you like it: it is my work, and you 
shall have it to remember me.” 

‘You give it to me, then?” 

‘*Certainly, and I shall have it sent to your 
rooms.” 

‘* | am exceedingly obliged to you, and shall not 
trouble you to send it, but, since you are so good 
as to give it me, shall take it now.” 

Rachel laughed ; it was not an article he could 
put in his pocket. But the friend kuew her, and 
was resolved not tobe fooled. He ran down siairs 
and was back again in a moment with a coramis- 
sionaire, who bore off the prize. 

To Leon de Beauvallet she gave a sabre of fine 
Turkish workmanship. ‘ She can not ask to have 
it back,” said he, ‘‘ for I have had a chain put to 
it.” 

‘* On one occasion she announced to her numer- 
ous friends and admirers that she had a perfect 
passion for emeralds, and intended making a col- 
lection of those beautiful gems. For this purpose 
she had already procured a very fine one, which she 
complacently exhibited to one of the titled sons of 
fortune who followed in the train of the tragic muse, 
as the gift of a competitor in the race for her good 
graces. The appeal was understood and responded 
to with a contribution of course more valuable than 
the specimen exhibited, the last gift in turn doing 
duty as a decoy to draw others, until the collection 
was as large as it was rich and rare—no one being 
willing to be outdone by his predecessor. This 
manceuvre, varied according to the victim played 
upon, brought into the lady’s jewel-casket some 
thirty or forty of the finest emeralds in Paris, eaclr 
gem set with more or less magnificence, and some 
surrounded with brilliants. The following year 
the whim was for rubies, and finally the lady raised 
a sapphire tax. When her ingenuity or the gen- 
erosity of her contributors was exhausted, a jew- 
cler was sent for, to whom the valued and valuable 
souvenirs were sold for the price that could be 
obtained—the money was put where it brought in 
better interest than in its former more brilliant but 
less protitable shape.” 

An incessant craving for admiration kept her 
continually on the alert. Ue pose toujours is said 
by all who know her; that is, she felt always be- 
fore the foot-lights, and was as desirous of obtain- 
ing the praise of the porter at the gate as that of 
the lord of the chateau. She was one day with 
her sister Sarah at her house in the valley of Mont- 
morenci while some repairs were being made. As 
they sat alone together, Rachel remarked how in- 
convenient stiff skirts were. 

‘*Why do you wear them when we are here 
alone ?” said Sarah. 

“Oh dear,” cried the trag/dienne, **I couldn't 
think of being seen by the workmen so thin and 
seraggy as | look without a crinoline !” 

With her keen eye for money, she made use of 
her annual vacations to play on her own account 
in the French provinces. She lost no time—tray- 
eled by,day and played almost every evening; and 
none of her troupe durst complain of fatigue while 
she, the master spirit, could endure. “ An old- 
fashioned, lumbering French stage-coach, compris- 
ing the usual divisions of coupé, in/érieur, rotunde, 
imperia!, cabriolet, and bache, was the vehicle pro- 
vided for the whole journey. In the coupé, which 
was especially appropriated to the chieftainess, a 
bed was placed, in order to facilitate as much re- 











pose as was consistent with a life of perpetual 
motion; at night spread out for a couch, in the 
day it was rolled up for a sofa. The princesses, 
maids of honor, and damsels of her suite occupied 
the intéricur, and disputed the corner seats. The 
emperors, kings, and lords of high degree had the 
rotonde ; the imperial was assigned to the confidants 
and other small fry, who, though not in very-envi- 
able seats so far as regarded sleep, had a fine view 
of the country from their elevated position. Under 
the biche were stowed away the trunks, boxes, 
packages, and bundles containing the wardrobe and 
stage paraphernalia; Rorane’s dagger, Cléopatra’s 
vorm, Adrienne’s fatal bouquet, and /udith’s sabre ; 
regal mantles and poisoned cups, crown jewels and 
bag wigs.” 

Out of the circle of her own family Rachel was 
accused of having no consideration for any interest 
but her own. Some one asking Mademoiselle Ju- 
dith why she was so severe in her remarks on one 
who, after all, was a co-religionist of hers, “‘ True,” 
replied the witty actress, ‘* but with a difference : 
I am a Jewess, but Rachel— Rachel is a Jew!” 
Yet she always displayed a singular and praise- 
worthy regard for her relatives. She bore with 
the selfishness of her father, with the ill-nature of 
her sisters, with the avarice of Raphael; and she 
was always kind and respectful to her mother, as 
this incident will show: 

‘We were at this epoch in Berlin, and Made- 
moiselle Rachel, wishing to present some souvenir 
of her gratitude to the Princess Charlotte of Prus- 
sia, concluded that the most appropriate thing, as 
well as the most likely to please the august lady 
who honored her with her patronage, was a very 
magnificent copy of Emilie Augier’s ‘ Diane,’ a 
unique copy presented to Rachel by the author, 
and containing on the fly-leaf some complimentary 
stanzas to herself. A note was to accompany this 
envoi, and to assist in inditing with due brevity 
and respect the important epistle I was called into 
council, While thus engaged, Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel, requiring the services of a servant, requested 
her mother to ring the bell. The old lady arose 
for that purpose, but not as quickly as the impa- 
tient daughter thought necessary, and the latter 
reiterated rather peremptorily, ‘ Mais sonnez donc, 
ma mére.’ The old lady stopped short, And, alter- 
ing her course toward the door, left the room, say- 
ing, with the offended dignity of a duchess, ‘ Son- 
nez yous méme, ma fille.’ Rachel made no reply, 
but when the note was dispatched, hastened to her 
mother’s room to apologize, and entreat her for- 
giveness of her imperious behavior.” 

During her progress through Germany an old 
woman, dressed in the Sunday garb of the lower 
classes, made inquiry at the hotel where the cele- 
brated actress was stopping, saying that she had 
been told her niece, Mademoiselle Rachel Felix, 
was there, and she wished to see her, She was 
referred to Rose, the waiting-maid, who took her 
in to her mistress. Far from manifesting the an- 
noyance of a parvenu at this claim of relationship 
put forth by one in such poor circumstances, the 
niece was extremely kind to her peasant aunt, 
made her stop and dine with her, and invited her 
to Le with her while she was in town, and when 
she left settled upon her a sum which, in that 
country, was amply sufficient to make her com- 
fortable for her life. 

During her long and severe illness, it is said the 
fated woman clung despairingly to life. We have 
all read the story how, a week before her death, to 
the never-failing request for her autograph, she 
replied, ‘‘ Ah! you do well to ask for it now; it 
will soon be too late.” She then wrote ona sheet 
of paper, ‘‘ In a week from now I shall begin to be 
food for worms, and for writers of biographies, 
RacueEu,” The visitor, shocked at so sinister an 
anticipation, wished to decline the autograph, but 
she pushed it toward him, saying, *‘ Take it, take 
it; it will, perhaps, be the last thing I shall ever 
write.” It was not, in fact, the last. On the 22d 
of December she did write, though with great diffi- 
culty, a letter to a very distinguished personage, 
and dated it Ist of January, 1858, accounting for 
her so doing in these words: ‘‘I post-date this let- 
ter. ..... 1 feel as though the doing so will make 
me live till then.” And she did outlive her date, 
though but for three days, 

We will close our extracts from Madame de 
B *s volume with the following minute detail 
of Rachel's features and person : 

‘**The head was perfectly shaped, rather small, 
rather broad, not high, and covered with dark 
chestnut hair, neither thick nor thin, but beautiful- 
ly fine, soft, and silky. The brow, endowed with 
such extraordinary power of expression, was prom- 
inent and wide, but low; her eyebrows were ex- 
quisitely drawn ; the-eyes, the same color as the 
hair, were neither large nor small, but so deep set 
that they had the appearance of being intensely 
black; they were fringed with very long silky 
lashes. The mouth, neither large nor small, was 
filled with teeth all perfect and beautifully white ; 
the under lip was long and thick, not suggestive 
of sulks, but of storms, and, though so defective 
in point of beauty, extremely expressive. The 
nose was beautiful, the curve indicating the race 
very slightly inclining the tip; but it was perfect 
in its proportions, with thin, transparent, veiny 
nostrils, ‘The chin was small and pretty. The 
delicate little ear was compared by a soft-hearted 
bon vivant to an Ostend oyster, and lay close to the 
head. From the tip of the ear to the chin the face 
was a long oval. ‘The skin was fair and extremely 
delicate. In size, Rachel was rather above the 
middle height ; her figure had the litheness, the 
grace, the flexibility of a reed, gnd, in repose, gave 
the impression of a very delicate constitution ; but 
when she was acting an energetic part, the long, 
slight arms seemed to change to steel, so powerful 
was the character of inflexibility they presented, 
The hands, which were rather pretty, were objects 
of continual care and solicitude with Mademoiselle 
Rachel ; her feet might have served as models toa 
modern Praxiteles. The limbs were so well fas- 
tened on, the shoulders so graceful, that the thin- 
ness of the igure was hardly noticed, The pecul- 
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iar shape of the chest, however, almost amounted 
to a deformity : the breast-bone was like a fowl’s, 
bony, projecting sharply, ungraceful to the eye, 
The defect was not at all perceptible either in the- 
atrical costume or ordinary dress; the folds of 
the peplum and tunic in the first quite concealed 
it, and the skill of the dress-maker in the latter 
was no less successful.” 


WIFE AND QUEEN. 
Hene are lilies pale and dewy, 
Vermil roses lush and rare, 
Twine them, sweet, with fragrant fingers, 
In your lustrous bands of hair. 


Crowned with aureoles of flowers, 
Rule me with a royal mien, 

For to-day, oh white-armed vestal, 
You shall be my jeweled Queen ! 


But to-morrow, sweet, to-morrow, 
I shall weave, with trembling care, 
Myrtle leaves and orange blossoms 
For your braids of shining hair. 


And in affluent flush of passion, 
Tingling with the happy smart, 

Love and loyalty shall crown you 
Wife and Queen of our rich heart. 


But as words are ever faithless, 
Pout your rosy lips to mine; 

Kisses only seal betrothals— 
Kisses are the pledge of thine. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


* Pat, buy a trunk to put your clothes in,” said his 
Yankee companion. “ What, an’ go naked this cold 
weather?” asked the honest spalpeen of Killarney. 





An Irishman in France was drinking with some com- 
pany who proposed the toast, “The land we live in!” 
“Ay, with all my sowl, me dear," said he: ‘* Here's poor 
ould Ireland!” 





A crabbed fellow says, that he always looks under the 
marriage head for the news of the weak, 





“IT see the villain in your face,” said a Western Judge 
toa prisoner, ** May it please your worship,” replied the 
prisoner, ** that must be a personal reflection, sure.” 





Ossian says, ‘I cried, my fathers, where are they ? and 
echo answered Where?” We wonder if echo had an ob- 
struction in her throat that she couldn't finish the an- 
ewer, 





“Did you know I was here ?” said the bellows to the 
fire. “Oh yes, I always contrive to get wind of you,” 
was the reply. 





A chap sought shelter of a Boston officer. ‘* See, Cap'n, 
first my father died, and my mother married again: an’ 
then my mother died, and my father married again; an’ 
somehow or other, some way | don't seem to have no par- 
ent at all, nor no home, nor no nothing.” 


iiannattiaines Bx 

A cat, even if she be friendly, never approaches thee 
by a direct course. No more does the truth, oh friend; 
but, winding round thy stupidities, and rubbing up 
against thy prejudices, it reaches thee gently, and then, 
perhaps, scratches. 





** Boy,” said a traveler to a disobedient youth whoin 
he encountered, “don't you hear your father speaking 
to you?" ‘Qh y-a-a-s,” replied the youth, * but I don't 
mind what he says. Mother don't neither; and ‘twixt 
she and I we've about got the dog so he don't." 





A gentleman who has a scolding wife, in answer to an 
inquiry after her health, said she was pretty well, only 
subject at times to a “ breaking out in the mouth." 


TEMPERANCE ODE. 
Says Tom to Ned, “* Your wife's a shrew, 
And pray do tell me how you do 
To be so jovial the year through 
Says Ned to Tom, ** I never bicker; 
But when she scolds, J up and liquor !" 








**Oh, Mr. Hill,” said one of Rev. Rowland Hill's hear- 
ers, ‘‘ how is it that you say such out-of-the-way things 
in your sermons?’—** Ah!" said the eccentric divine, 
‘* how is it that you are such out-of-the-way sinners ?" 





If you want an economical and comfortable smoke, 
take a piece of sponge three-quarters of an inch square 
(in a dry state), make a small hole through the centre, 
then steep it in water until it becomes distended, squeeze 
the water out, and put the stem of the pipe through the 
hole until the bowl comes in contact with the centre of 
the sponge. Charge the pipe, and fill the sponge with 
cold water; then commence smoking, and it will be 
found that a saving of twenty-five per cent. in tobacco is 
effected, with an improvement in the flavor. 





“Why do you drive such pitiful looking carcass as 
that? Why don't you put a heavier coat of flesh on 
him ?" said a traveler to an Irish car driver. ‘A heavier 
coat of flesh! By the powers, the poor creature can 
hardly carry what little there is on him now !" 





Maid, choosing man, remember this; 
You take his nature with his name. 
Ask, too, what his religion is, 
For you will soon be of the same. 





He who feels his own deficiencies will be a charitable 
man for his own sake. 





Riches are the baggage of virtue: they can not be 
spared nor left behind, but they hinder the march. 





A schoolmaster, wishing his pupils to have a clear 
idea of faith, illustrated it thus: ‘‘Here is an apple— 
you see it, and therefore know that it is there; but when 
I place it under this tea-cup, you have faith that it is 
there, though you no longer see it." ‘The lads seemed 
to understand perfectly; and the next time the master 
asked them, ** What is faith 7” they answered with one 
accord, ** An apple under a tea-cup.” 





General Lee once found Dr. Cutting, the army sur- 
geon, who was a handsome and dressy man, arranging 
his eravat complacently before the glass, ‘+ Cutting,” 
said he, **you must be the happiest man in creation.” 
“Why, General?” ‘“ Why,” replied Lee, “ because you 
are in love with yourself, and have not a rival on the 
earth.” 





‘Massa says you must sartain pay de bill to-day," 
says a negro to a New Orleans shopkeeper. ‘* Why, he 
isn’t afraid I'm going to run away; is he?" was the re- 
ply. ‘Not e’zatly dat, but ahea,” said the darkey, 
slyly and mysteriously, ** he’s gwine to run away heself, 
and darfor wants to make a big raise!" 


A young lady lately turned Catholic. A day or two 
ago her little cousin, a nanghty boy. who plays in the 
streets, came running in to his mother, crying: ‘*Ub, 
Ma! Kate has taken St. Catherine for her patron saint !" 
“ What's a patron saint, dear?” “Ob, how green! Don't 
you know? Why, it’s the saint she runs with, 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Franxurn Square, Monday, August 16, 1858. 


Tue foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
year: 

Imports. Exports. 

Week ending Aug. 14, 1858 $4,856,140. ...$1,046,852 

Corresponding week, 1857 5,745,10T,... 1,211,111 

Decrease thie year..... $585, 967 $164,229 

The export of specie was small, amounting only to 
$440,728, while there was an arrival of $1,0S2,000 from 
California. 

Money continues to rule at unprecedentedly low rates, 
We quote three per cent. as the rate among the brokers, 
and four to four and a half for first class, short-dated, 
mercantile paper. Foreign exchange is somewhat lower 
than it was last week; we quote bankers’ bills, at sixty 
days on London, at 1094 @ 2, on Paris, 5.114 @ 5.13. 
The banks are likely to show five to six millions less 
specie this week, in consequence of the payments into 
the sub-treasury for the government loan. 

Stocks have been very dull throughout the week, and 
prices have receded a shade, It is hoped that the dif- 
ferences existing between the Erie and the Central will 
shortly be adjusted, in which case it is expected that 
railway stocks generally will rally. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, August 16, 1858. 


Tuner Wholesale Produce Markets have been sparingly 
supplied with really desirable lots of Flour. The de- 
mand for such has been good. Prices have improved 15 
@ 20 c. per barrel. Wheat has been actively inquired 
for at firmer rates, including White at $1 12 @ $1 56 per 
bushel. Corn has been freely offered and purchased at 
reduced figures. Mixed Western, unsound to prime, at 
70 @ S85. per bushel. Rye and Oats have been in fair 
request at buoyant prices. ...Cotton has been quiet, and 
has declined ¢ c. per pound.... Provisions have been in 
moderate demand; Hog Products closed heavily; other 
articles steadily. ...Coffee, Teas, and Molasses have been 
inactive, while Sugars and Rice have been more sought 
after....Hay has been freely dealt in at uniform rates 
...-Hemp, Hops, and Grass Seeds have been in limited 
request at previous quotations....Tobacco and Wool 
have been in good demand....Other branches of trade 
are essentially unaltered. 


Stocks of several Articles in New York about August 1. 






1857. 1858. 

Ashes, barrels ..,.+ssccceseerses 1,105 1,233 
Cotton, bales ...cccccecccccccees 39,736 37,998 
Dyewoods, tOnS ......ceeeeeesers 2,924 3,310 
Hemp, tom8,....seeeeeeees eeees 813 183 
Hemp, bales......+eseee+s 11,677 16,277 
Pork, barrels ......-. 34,407 38,132 
seef, tierces and barrels 18,127 9,456 

Lard, barrels ....cccecessescoess —— 10,000 
Rice, tierces ......+++. eevecocece 2,046 5,235 
Rice, Dags....c.sccccccscovceves oe 253 
Tobacco, Crude, hogsheads ..... 6,925 10,326 
Tobacco, Manufactured, pkgs.... 59,365 41,184 


Freights were depressed, and rates favored shippers. 
—F¥or Liverpool—Cotton, $d. per pound; Flour, 1s. per 
barrel; Grain, 2d. @ 3d. per bushel ; Heavy Goods, 15s. 
@ 20s. per ton. For other ports proportionate rates. 
The number of vessels of all classes in port on Saturday 
was 847. 

Thé Lrve Srock Markets last Wednesday were 

steady for Beeves, which were in fair supply and de- 
mand,...Milch Cows continued scarce and quiet.... 
Veal Calves were dull and heavy....Sheep and Lambs 
were abundant and depressed. ...Swine were more freely 
offered than they were needed, and prices tended down- 
ward. 
The Conntry Produce Markets have exhibited less ac- 
tivity. Potatoes are even more plenty, and are cheaper. 
Most other articles are abundant, and generally favor 
buyers. 


. 
WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED ny Proprcers at Wasu- 
j INGTON MARKET. 


Blackberries, per bushel ............. 22% @ 300 

sad New Rochelle, per quart. S56 e — 
Iluckleberries, per bushel............ 2% @ 275 
Apples, new, per barrel...........+++ 150 @ 450 
rea, © cusses eoccece 150 @ 500 
Peaches, per basket. .......-0.e++s+0 100 @ 300 
String Beans, per bushel............+ 6% @ oT 
Potatoes, new, per barrel...... eneeee 125 @ 225 
Onions, new, per barrel............++ 17% @ 22 

“ * per 100 strings ......... 30 @ — 
New Carrots, per 100 bunches......... 20 @ — 
Cabbage, new, per 100.......-..+e00. 159 @ 600 
Squashes, per bushel ..........++..++ 25 @ 50 
Green Gorn, per 100 ears,......+.++++ 3 @ 75 
Watermelons, per 100,....... seeveees 1400 @ 2500 


Nutmeg Melons, per barrel..... 


- 225 @ 250 
Tomatoes, per bushel ... : 3 









Cucumbers, per 100, .........0..ee0 5 @ 5o 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 12 @ 13 
Eggs, Western, per dozen ........... 19 @ _ 
Chickens, per pair.......+.-- covcccee 37 @ 75 
Fowls, per pound, ......eesseceseees ° 12 @ 15 
Fowls, per pair.........ee.e+0+ aecces i> @ 100 
Ducks, per pair .........+++- b: 100 
Spring Geese, each . 150 
Turkeys, per pound.........+.+++ ° @ 16 
Pigeons, per dozen .......... peowes @ 200 
Woodcock, per dozen, .........0+.+++ 850 @ 42% 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ...... eo» 100 @ 150 
Snipe, Ox-eyes, per dozen.........+++ 2 @ 50 
Plover, per GOZeN .....ccescseccccces 200 @ _ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE KNICKERBOCKER for September. 


CONTENTS. (ORIGINAL Papers.) 
R. JamME 


THE by OSOANYAN. 
TH E NAMING OF THE BABY, By‘ Dix Quavin1.' 
Pie DEATH OF VIRGIL. By R. H. Stopparp. 

RY MERS, QUACKS,.AND HUMBUG. By Park 

s/ENJAMIN, Esq. 

A COMMON WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE. 

-. OMETHING ABOUT WINE. By H. T. Tucker- 
AN. 

LINES: ‘THANATOS.’ By Epes SARGENT. 

STANZAS: ‘THE ROSE.’ By Puan Canty. 

pp aa By Joun G. Saxr. 

INES: ‘THE BRIDAL” B T. BA 

THE ROMANCE OF REFORM. ay F. 'W. Sananen. 

With Seven Additional Or1gra. ARTICLES by emi- 
nent AMERICAN AUTHORS, and a SPLENDID STEEL-PLATE 


ENGRAVING of 
: : EPES SARGENT, 
Eprror's TABLE For SEPTEMBER, INIMITABLE. 
The following distinguished Authors are also contrib- 
uting to the KNICKERBOCKER. 
Fitz-Greens Hattrok, Dr. J. W. Franots. 
Dr. Oriver W. Hotmes, Guitan C, VERPLANCK 
Dr J. W. PaLmeEr, Groner W. Curtis, . 
E. lL, Gopxry, ALrrep B. Street, 
JOUN PucGNIX, Pror. | pwarp Nortu, 
Mus. FE. Key Buont, Miss CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
TERMS.—Single copies, one year, $3; two copies, $5; 
three copies, $6. Single copies, 25 cents, ; 
JOHN A. GRAY, Publisher, 16 aud 18 Jacob St., N. ¥. 





TIcENOR & FIizBL4sd &* 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





IN PRESS. 
I. 

THE AGE—A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE—AND OTH- 
ER POEMS—A New Vol.—by the Author of * Festus” 
—1 vol. 16mo—75 cents. [In a few days.) 

Il. 

THE COURTSIIIP OF MILES STANDISH, AND 
OTHER POEMS—A New Volume, by H. W. Longfel- 
low—1 vol. 16mo. 

Wi. 

THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, or 
The Long Vacation Holiday of a London Clerk—by the 
Author of “ School Days at Rugby"—1 vol. 16mo. 

IV. 

A SEQUEL TO THE PLANT HUNTERS—by Capt. 

Mayne Reid—1 vol. 16mo. 
V. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF CHARLES 

KINGSLEY—edited by himself—1 vol. 12mo. 
VI. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD 

—by his Son—1 vol. 16mo. 


VII. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF PER- 
CIVAL. 
VIL. 
THORNDALE, OR THE CONFLICT OF OPIN- 
IONS—1 vol. 16mo. 


Ix. 
A NEW VOLUME OF DE QUINCEY'S WRIT- 
INGS—1 vol. 16mo, 
x. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK PER- 
THES—1 vol. 16mo. 
x. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PHILIP SID- 
NEY. 
xXIf. 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH —by George Augustus 
Sala. 
XIII. 
ERNEST CARROLL, or Artist Life in Italy. 
XIV. 
CHRISTMAS EVE—by the Author of ‘The Home- 
ward Path,” &c. 
XV. 
AROUND THE SOFA—by Mr. Gaskell. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 
ROBERTSON'S SERMONS, 3d series, 1 vol. 12mo—$1. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, Railway En- 

gineer—by Samuel Smiles—1 vol. 12mo—$1 25. 
TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS—1 vol. 16mo—$1. 
TRELAWNEY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON—1 vol. 16mo—75 cents. 
RAN AWAY TO SEA—by Mayne Reid—1 vol. 16mo 
—i5 cents. 
WHITE LIES—by Charles Read—1 vol. 16mo—$1 25. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S ANDROMEDA AND 
OTHER POEMS—!1 vol. 16mo—50 cents. 
PARTHENIA—by Mrs. Lee—1 vol. 16mo, $1. 
LOWELL'S POEMS, 2 vols, 32mo, $1 59. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WIT—1 vel. 16mo—$1. 
BARTOL'S CHURCH AND CONGREGATION—1 
vol. 16mo—$1 00. 


Street, near Madison Park, Boarding and Day School, 
will re-open on Sept. 15th next. Classics, Mathematics, 
English, Spanish, German languages, besides the French, 
which is the language of the School, A Junior Depart- 
ment has been added. Tor details, references, &c., cir- 
culars to be had. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


ORT PLAIN SEMINARY 
AND 
FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

W. HE. BAMMISTER, A. Mage sccissccvccdscces Principal. 

A First Class Seminary, perfectly arranged, beautiful- 
ly located, and with an able corps of Teachers. 

Joard and Tuition in Common English per Term of 
fourteen weeks, $55 00 if phid in advance. 

Fall Term opens, August 23d. Winter Term opens, 
December 14th. 

Address the Principal, Fort Plain, N.Y. 


K ISS-ME-QUICK, 
THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
Distilled from Fragrant 








TULIPS 
Kiss-me-quick, the Perfume, 
Kiss-me-quick, the Sachet, 

Kiss-me-quick Soap. 
EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist*and Family Druggist, 
609 Broadway. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
CIRCULATING IN EVERY SECTION OF THE UNION, 











Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 
their business prominently before the community. 

1, Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements, 

2. The character and diffusion of the circulation are 
unequaled. 

8. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding. 

4. The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
can not escape the attention of the reader, 

5. None but the most respectable class of Advertise- 
ments are admitted. 

6. The charges are not as large, proportionally, as 
those of any other Wéékly or Daily Paper. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for Three Months or more. 

Tunms.—Fifty Cents a Line. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Ao 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 
Is celebrated for the cure of ScroruLa, Scorbutic 
Eruptions, and the numerous diseases arising from an 
impure and vitiated state of the blood. 
Prepared and sold by A. B, & D, SANDS, 100 Fulton 
Street, New York, 
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tea “OLD DOMINION” 
TEA POT. 


ONLY HALF THE USUAL QUANTITY REQUIRED, 
AND A SUPERIOK BEVERAGE OBTAINED, 


The “OLD DOMINION” TEA POT is made on the 
same plan as the * OLD DOMINION" COFFEE POT, 
and is designed for boiling BLACK TEA. ONLY ONE 
HALF the usual quantity of tea required, and a bever- 
age obtained as much superior to the ordinary infusion 
ot tea as the coffee made in the * Old Dominion” Coffee 
Pot is superior to coffee made in the common boiler. 
[his is not mere assertion, but Fact, as any housekeeper 
may prove for herself. 

ihe Chinese, who, it is presumed, know something 
about tea, boil it, instead of making, as the English and 
Americans do, a weak infusion, In the latter case, at 
least half of the strength of the tea is lost. 

As a matter of economy, to say nothing of the superior 
excellence of the tea which it produces, the **OLD DO- 
MINION” TEA POT commends itself to all house- 
keepers. 

ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Nos. 117 and 119 South 10th Street, 
Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURERS under the Patent for the United 


| States of the * OLD DOMINION” TEA and COFFEE 


POTS, and ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED SELF-SEAL- 
ING FRUIT CANS and JARS, 
For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles and 
Storekeepers generally. 
The Trade supplied at Manufacturers’ prices by 
E. P. TORREY, No 9 Platt Street, New York. 


pur OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT.— 


The great invention of the day is the ‘OLD DOMIN- 
ION” COFFEE POT, in which Coffee can be made with- 
out the least loss of aroma. Even ordinary coffee in one 
of these pots makes as good drink as the best old Java in 
such as are commonly used, Wherever introduced they 
have given the most complete satisfaction, and the de- 
mand from all parts of the United States is large, and 
rapidly increasing. 

Dr. Hall, of New York, in his Journal of ITealth for 
July, 1858, says: ** We commend the Old Dominion Cof- 
fee Lot to all lovers of good coffee, as we personally 
know that it is one of the ‘new things’ offered to the 
public, in which no imposition is practiced, and which 
has the double vouchers of science and common sense,” 

The New York Atlas says: *“* We unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce the *Old Dominion’ Tuk thing. Its manage- 
ment is so simple that a child can use it, and it saves 
one-fourth of the cost of making it in the old-fashioned 
way." 

The New York Mercury says: *‘ Virginia, which has 
supplied us with several Presidents, now steps forward 
and furnishes us with the very best kind of a Cotfee Pot 
that was ever invented. We speak by the card.” 

The New York Day Book says: **The well-known 
Frencb * biggin,’ which American travelers usually bring 
home with them, is worthless by the side of the *Uld 
Dominion,’ and we doubt if there can be such perfect 
cotfee beverage produced the world over, as this inven- 
tion places on our breakfast table daily." 

The editor of Zhe Christian Register, Concord, N. H1., 
who has been luxuriating in the delicious beverage which 
the Old Dominion always produces, says: ‘* Not such 
coffee have we tasted since we drank it at the world-re- 
nowned Hippocrene of this inspiring beverage, the Cafe 
des Mille Colonnes in Paris. This instrument of philos- 
ophy may be obtained,” &c. 

The \ew Yorker says; **The *OLD DOMINION’ 
COFFEE POT is decidedly a great institution, and 
should at once be voted into every household in the 
land." 

‘Its praises are in every wqman's mouth."—Spring- 
Jield Republican. 

**We would not give up our ‘OLD DOMINION’ for 
four times its price, if another could not be obtained.""— 
Home Magazine. 

The \ew Yorker thus endorses the OLD DOMINION: 
**It gives us the entire stremgth as well as the grateful 
aroma of the berry, and by its simple construction is easy 
of use, always in order, and furnishes us with good cof- 
fee at one fourth less cost than the old and unsatisfacto- 
ry method of boiling.” 

** The draught which it makes is nectar compared with 
that of old time coffee pots."—Springjield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, 

The Lady's Book says: “The OLD DOMINION is, 
beyond question, the best coffee maker ever introduced 
to the public, and the only one by which all the strength 
and virtue of coffee can be extracted by boiling without 
the loss of aroma. The arrangement of the boiler is 
simple, ingenious, and on accurate, scientific principles, 
We commend it with the full knowledge that it will do 
all that is claimed for it.” 

The editor of the New York Day Book says: “The 
economy of the affair is not its least merit, as it extracts 
the essence of the berry so completely that one quarter 
of the coffee used generally produces that luxury in a de- 
gree of perfection never hitherto reached.” 

**It is simple in construction, easily used, and will 
give good coffee always, at one fourth less cost than by 
the old modes of boiling.""—Home Magazine. 

**In all our experiences of coffee arinking, we never 
found any thing equal to what we now have daily at our 
morning meal, It is the perfection of coffee."—/Phila- 
delphia Evening Journal, 

THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 

Is manufactured, under the patent for the United 
States, by 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 

Nos. 117 and 119 South lvth Street, 
Philadelphia, 

Also manufacturers under the Patent fon the United 
States, of **OLD DOMINION” TEA POT and AR- 
THUR'S CELEBRATED SELF-SEALING FRUIT 
CANS and JARS. 

For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles and 
StoreReepers generally. 

The trade supplied at manufacturers’ prices, by E. P. 
TORREY, No. ¥ Platt Street, New Y ork. 


S CHOOL AND HOME JOURNAL 
of Literature, Science, Art, and Education. 

Sixteen pages, Koyal Quarto; lublished Monthly, at 
One Dollar per annum. The first, or September Num- 
ber, ready Aug. 25th. 

A National Journal for the Famu.y, for the Scnoon, 
and for ALu INTELLIGENT 'RADERS ; supported by the lead- 
ing Educators throughout the United States, whose names 
will be given in the First Number, 

Its character will be ** Educational” in the broadest 
sense of the term—emb:acing Home and Scholastic Kd- 
ucation in ail their grades and departments, 

It will be a popular News Journal of Literature, Sei- 
ence, Art, and Education, giving, 

All the important Lirrrany News of the day: 

All Screntiric News of general interest: 

Ail important EpucATIONAL NEWS: 

Also such Essays, Keviews, Criticisms, Hints, and Sug- 
gestions, as will be interesting and instructive to Parents, 
Teachers, and Pupils in thew various relations to the 
cause of Ediucation, 

MARCIUS WILLSON, Publisher and Proprietor, 821 
Broadway, New York, 





{DUCATIONAL ROOM, and Teachers’ 
Exchange, at the olfice of the School and Home 

Journal, 

lst. Every variety of School and College Text-Dooks 
kept for examination. 

2d. Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and Chem- 
icals, Maps, Charts, Globes, &c., supplied at Manufactu- 
rers’ prices, . 

8d. Book& of all kinds sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of Publishers’ advertised prices, School and Pri- 
vate Libraries furnished. 

4th, School Books of all kinds, and in any quantities, 
supplied, for cash, at Publishers’ wholesale prices, 

Address, MAKCIUS WILLSON, : 

Broadway, New York. 





a a ny) r 
TO THE BOOK TRADE. 
Special Notice. 
Harrre & Brorners respectfully invite the attention 
of Booksellers to their 
SPECIAL TRADE-LIST FOR THE FALL, 
in which their Books are offered at 
“ TRADE-SALE PRICES, 
from the 10th of August to the 20th of September, after 
whic}, their prices will positively be as heretofore, 
For Terms, see Special Circular, which may be ob- 
tained on application to the Publishers, 
FRANKLIN Sqvane, N. Y., Aug. 10th, 1858, 





I OUSEHOLD WORDS. 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

New Series, Volume I. No. 1 (whole Number 67), 

tepublished Monthly by the Subseriber, 

Decidedly the best Literary Periodical in the English 
language. 

Terms $3 00 a year. ‘ 

Address 
FREDERIC A, BRADY, 
126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


¢¢ FANHE BALMORAL BOUQUET.” 





Ladies are particularly recommended to try this beau- 
tiful new Perfume. Imported by F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street. 


**The most perfect Biography of an Artist ever written,” 
yyEMones OF RACHEL. 


De B—. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 


“A volume full of spicy gossip and anecdote of the 
great Hebrew tragedienne, ‘The anthoress foliows her 
subject minutely, through the many evertiul phases of 
her career; recounting with French live}iness and epirit 
all those accidents and incidents which made up Rat 's 
strange and contradictory character. She gives, besides, 
a most interesting account of the French theatrical world, 
its management by the goverment, and of life belind 
the green curtain in France. *: 

A book sure to attract pub.'c attention, and well mor- 
iting it.— Globe. 

A most able and interesti:g: .ook.—Chroniele. 

The deep interest felt in te lite of so great a dramatic 
genius will secure for it a large and cultivated circle of 
readers. —Sun. } 

A work which will be read With avidity.—Advertiser. 

The authoress is a lady of remarkable talent, and in 
the memoirs of the illustrious, actress hav accomplished 
a work of the very highest merit. The I'rench critics 
who have already seen it, claim for it the high merit ef 
being the most perfect biograshy of an artist over wtit 
ten.—Corr. N. Y. Times. ‘ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frandliv 
Square, New York. y 


By Mapams 





*,° Harrer & Broruers will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United St ws 
under 0000 miles), on receipt ef One Doilar. 





ODFREYS EXTRACT OF ELV 
FLOWERS. } 
The sweetest and realy the most perfect 
BEAUTIFIER IN NATURE. 

This admirable preparatior{ of Elder Flowers is vary 
fragrant as a perfume. Elde? Flowers have, from tle 
earliest ages, been esteemed af a mild and harmless, yet 
most perfect beautifier of “e Skin. Tan, Sun-burrg 
Freckles, Redness, &c., it wil} speedily and completa y 
remove, 

CuILpRreN.—It is singularl? beneficial and perfecti? 
innocuous even to the younge§t infant. 

Snavine.—It is valuable bayond any thing, annihily 
ting every pimple and all roughness, rendering the skis 
soft and firm, preparing it so Sompletely for the razor. 

Famity Lotion.—Godfrey’} Extract of Elder Flowe? 
will be found beyond all pr 4 and needs only a trial 
be approved. 

EUGENE DUPUY, amily Chemist, 
+ 609 Broadway, N. Y. 





O NERVOUS SUFY¥ERERS.—A retired 

gentleman having been }estored to health iu a few 

days, after many years of grea} nervous suffering, is will- 

jug to assist others by send#hg (free) on receiving a 

stamped envelope bearing the kpplicant’s address, a copy 

of the prescription used. Dir§ct the Rev. Jomm M. Dag- 
NALL, 186 Fulton Street, Brooslyn, N. Y. 








A SPLENDID{NUMBER. 


ARPER'S. NEW WONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR SEPTEMBER, 
ContenrTs. 
THE FINISHING SCHOQGL, 
Illustrated by Twelve Enjravings. 
A xi TRIBES OF THEYPTHINTY-FIFTH PAR- 
LLE 
Illustrated by Fifteen Enfravings. 
THE DEATH OF LOUIS{KVI. By Jom 8. C. An- 








BOTT. 
Illustrated by Three Engfavings 
OUR CHARLEY. ; 
Illustrated by Six Engravfoga 
MARK WILTON'S WIFE, 
LYDIA LANKFORT'S WHDDING. 
IN THE AUTUMN, } 
OUR HUSBANDS. H 
THE LOST ROOM. ; 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAAS LEE, GATES, 8TE- 
PHEN, AND DARKE. 7 
THE IDENTIFICATION. | 
THE VIRGINIANS. By VW. M. Tuackenay. 
ILLusTRaTiIoNns.— Bad Ndws from Tunbridge.— A 
Fainting Fit.—Four Mondlane, 
P are XXXVIL. In which various Matches are 
ought. ‘ 
Cuarter XXXVIIL. Sampson ahd the Philistines. 
(uaprer XXXIX. Harryjto the Rescue. 
Cuarter XL. In which Hirry pays off an old Debt, 
and incurs some new ones. ! 
MUNCHAUSEN REDIVIVUS. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF PURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Bdoks of the Month. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. \ 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. } 
A NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—A Stave.\—A Bar.—A Double Bar. 
—A High Note.—A Low Note.4-A Shake,—A Slide.—A 
Sharp. —A Fiat.—A Natural Cqnsequence.—Andante,— 
Allegro. 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Equesti#ian Costume, — Riding 
Hats.—iHood Cap.—Under-Sleeve. 


‘ 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year ., . - $30 
Two Copies for One Year., . : ‘ 00 
Three or more Copies for Owe Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for, every Club of Tzx Sun- 
BCRIBERB. 

The Postage upon “ Hanrren's Macazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. Tle Postage ia 
Thirty-siz Cents a 5 

HARPER & BROTUERS, PUBLISHERS 
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BEFORE THE SUCCESS OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. Brown. ‘ Now, it’s no use talking about that Submarine Telegraph. 
Did you ever hear of such a fool as Cyrus Field has proved himself by embarking his 


in the world. 
means in so Quixotic a scheme ?” 


It can never be done 
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AFTER THE SUCCESS OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. Brown. ‘Ah! heardthe news? They’ve succeeded in laying the Atlantic Telegraph. I al- 
ways said it would be so—greatest achievement of the age—Cyrus Field is a sagacious, far-sighted 


man—always said so.” 
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Jonxs has at last discovered in his sister’s 








new Aquarium a cool place for hot weather. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“TUE GREATEST BIOGRAPHY OF THE AGE." 
NOW READY: 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
By HENRY 8 RANDALL, LL.D. 
In Three Volume’, Octavo. 


HIS WORK CONTAINS UPWARD OF 
2000 pages, is printed on fine paper, and hand- 
soiwely bound in various styles. It is illustrated by sev- 
eral: engravings on steel, and numerous fac similes; 
among the former are two fine portraits of JerrERson 
The Jae similes embrace, among others, the original 
draft of the Declacation of Independence, in Jxrrenr- 
son's own hand-writing. 

This is, in every sense, AN AUTHORIZED work; it was 
undertaken under the approbation of his family, and 
with an unreserved access to all the private papers of 
Jxvrerson in their possession; and has received the 
benefit of their reeollections and opinions at every step. 

The work contains the expressions of JErrerson on 
every great public question which arose, from his advent 
to public life to his death—a period of about sixty years, 
and embracing the whole forming period of the Repub- 
tic. It contains Jerrenson's heretofore unpublished 
family correspondence, selections from his finest pub- 
lished letters, state papers, ete., ete. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘‘No other Life of Jetierson ever published—probably 
hone that ever will be publiched—can bear any compari- 
son to this in thoroughness, fullness of incident, and con- 
scientious fidelity. + + « «+ « This biography has 
evidently been a labor of love, and the years of patient, 
assiduous toil it has cost, have been given with ungrudg- 
ing, untiring enthusiasm.""—New York Tribune. 

“At length the public have a Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son that is not culy fascinating, and therefore eure to be 
popular, but one that will stand the essential historic test 
-—that of accuracy and truthfulness. It is seen that the 
gronnd-work of the whole is authentic cotem porary ma- 
terial, and of the highest order. To gather it has been 
the work of years. We would not compare this volume 
with that inimitable and inc r ble biography of Bos- 
well, and yet so faithful is the portraiture that Jefferson 
is made to draw of himself, that his nature—his very 
soul—is delineated with a distinctness not unlike that in 





which Johnson stands out in the pages of Boswell."— 
Boston Post. 

** We have read with delight Mr. Randall's captivat- 
ing details of Mr. Jefferson's personal history, which he 
has sedulously gathered and admirably grouped together 
from a great yariety of authentic sources hitherto unex- 
plored, Out of the tempting richness of his materials 
the able and clear-sighted author has constructed a book 
at once most entertaining and instructive — one that 
—_ be studied by every patriot of the land.""—Rich- 


m Enquirer. 

“It will take place among the choicest classics of 
American literature, and be consulted by every future 
historian of this country.”—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 


letin. 
‘* We like it because it neither conceals, palliates, ex- 
aggerates, nor distorts, but approaches, in every instance, 


— 
——— 





CURIOUS OPTICAL PHENOMENON. 








ISS SEDGWICK’S LIFE 
4 OF JOSEPH CURTIS. 

MEMOIR OF JOSEPH CURTIS. 
A Model Man. By Catnaringe M. 
Srepewiok, Author of Married or Sin- 
gle?” ** Means and Ends,"’ “The Lin- 
woods," “Hope Leslie,” “ Live and 
Let Live,” &c., &c. 16mo, Muslin, 50 
cents. 

Joseph Curtis was a merchant and a 
philanthropist. In the course of an 
unobtrusive and laborious business life 
of over fifty years, he proved how very 
much practical good can be accomplish- 
ed in any society by a man of small 
means, but large and active faith. As 
the leader of the Manumission move- 
ment in New York, the originator and 
fwst superintendent of tie Juvenile 

House of Refuge, and as a most active 
| and practical member of the School 

Board, his name will live in the memo- 

ries of the citizens of New York. Asa 
| careful, kind, and loving father, his life 
is a model for all. Miss Sedgwick's 
memoir is a plain statement of facta, 
without eulogy other than that contain- 
ed in the facts themselves. Mr. Curtis's 
career is a model for the yoyth of our 
land. 

Published by HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, Franklin Square, New York. 

*," Harves & BroTners will send 
the above Work by Mail, postage paid 
(for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Fifty 
Cents. 

R. THORNE. A Novel. - By 

Antuony Trouvorg, Author of 

** Barchester Towers," &c. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, $1 00, 

Published by HARPER & BROTH- 

ERS, Franklin Square, New York. 

Harper & Brotuers will send 
the above Work by Mail, postage paid 
(for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of One 
DoHar. 











(os MANTILLAS, ETC. 
TO 


Wholesale buyers. 
The subscriber will be prepared to exhibit, 


on 
Monday, August 16, 
at his 


New and spacious salesrooms, 
No. 69 Franklin Street, 
Full lines of the most desirable styles 


Fall and Winter Cloaks, 
Matillas, 
Raglans, 

‘ ‘ Wrappers, &c., 
To which he would especially invite the attention of 
buyers from all parts of the Union. 

GEORGE BULPIN. 


69 Franklin Street, 
A few doors east of Broadway, 
Near Taylor's saloon. 


Observe the number, 





and in every particular, the career of the noble ch 
whose opinions have done so much to shape the domestic 
and foreign policy of the nation he contributed so greatly 
to call into existence."—W. O.. True Delta. 

EE. This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at the low price of $7 50—handsome- 
ly bound in cleth. 

Experienced Canvassing Ageuts wanted in all parts of 
the country to obtain Subscribers for thig work. Appli- 
cants should state what counties they would like to can- 
vass. 7 

Specimen copies will be sent by mail. -paid, to an: 
address, on receipt of’the price. r _ . 

For full particulars address 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


HEELER -& WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
. 343 Broapway, New Yorx, 

Received the highest Premiums awarded, 1857, by the 
American Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more; and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan State Fairs. 5 

Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scien- 
tifie opinions, Testimonials from persons of the highest 
social position, &e. 


66 VRooM & FOWLER'S” 
WALNUT OIL MILITARY SHAVING SOAP, 
Guaranteed to suit the most 
JOHN B. VROOM, onty maga, 72 Cherry St., N. Y. 














TWATER’S PATENT $15 anv $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE received the First Premium over 
Singer's and Wheeler & Wilson's, at the State Fair, held 
at Buffalo, October 9th, 1857. 
The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINE in the 
market. 
Office, 405 Broapway, New York, 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
H. C. BURTMAN & CO., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


Cee hhh hbhhhhhbehh 
A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK 
WORTH FROM 25 CENTS TO $100 00. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of 60 octavo pages, 
embraces a larger collection and better variety of 
} Standard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellane- 
ous Books than that of any other book selling estab- 
lishment in the country,; also. contains ater in- 
ducements than ever before offered, free to 
any address. Send for a Catalogue. 

D. W. EVANS, EVANS & UO., Publishers, 

. J. I. PRESTON, 677 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

SINGER’S NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINES,— No other sewing machine for family 
use ever equaled this, either as respects the beauty of the 
machine or the perfection and variety of its work. Call 
and examine it. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York, 























‘INGER’'S IMPROVED. SEWING MA- 

CHINE for all manufacturing purposes.—To ascer- 

tain the immense superiority of SINGER'S machines, it 

is only necessary to inquire of any manufacturer or me- 

chanic who uses one... Send for a copy of SINGER & 

CO.'S Gazette, which will be supplied gratis. It gives 
full information on the subject. 

I. M.. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


Fag een — This ‘day is published in 1 
volume 12mo, beautifully illustrated, $1 50. 
Sent free by mail on rot of the price, 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS; 
. Or, Tus Aquarium In AMERICA. 
By Artuur M. Epwarps. 
Il. BAILLIERE, 290 Broapway, New York. 


R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 


ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 
ton Depot). Price for Patients $12 per week. 











‘AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FAIR 
will open at 
CRYSTAL PALACE 


Sept. 16th, 
Goods received on and after Sept. 7th. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 








Five Ce8ts a Numore; $2 50 a YRaR. 


TERMS OF HARPE"’S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks . 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . - + 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . . . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . - 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . - . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiissens, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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